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NOTE 

Columbia  University  offers  the  following  courses  : 
In  Columbia  College  : 

A  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  ...          A.B. 

In  the  School  of  Law  : 

A  three-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  ...       LL.B. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons): 

A  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  .         .         .        M.D. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  : 

A  four-years'course  in  Mining  Engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  E.  M. 

Mining  and  Geology  "  E.M. 

11  "  Metallurgy  "  "        Met.E. 

In  the  School  of  Chemistry  : 

A  four-years'course  in  Analytical  Chemistry  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S. 

Industrial  Chemistry  "  "  B.S. 

c<  Organic  Chemistry  "  "  B.S. 

In  the  School  of  Engineering  : 

A  four-years'  course  in  Civil  Engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  C.E. 

"  "  Sanitary  Engineering  "  "  C.E. 

Electrical  Engineering  "  "  E.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering      "  "      Mech.E. 

In  the  School  of  Architecture  : 

A  four-years'  course  in  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S. 

In  Teachers  College  : 

Certain  courses  that  are  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.;  besides  various  courses 
leading  to  the  Teachers  College  diploma. 

Also  many  courses  under  the  various  faculties,  especially  the  Faculties 
of  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science, 
leading  to  the  university  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. A  combination  of  courses  under  the  Faculties  of  Law  and 
Political  Science  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

The  first-year  courses  of  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Medicine, 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Chemistry,  the  School  of  Engineering, 
and  the  School  of  Architecture  are  open,  as  electives,  to  Seniors  in  the 
College  who  have  become  students  of  the  College  not  later  than  the 
Junior  year.  Consequently  such  Seniors  can  prepare  themselves  for 
advanced  standing  in  these  schools  by  electing  these  first-year  courses 
and  counting  them  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

By  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  course  from  the  beginning,  a 
student  in  the  College  may  complete  his  college  and  professional  course 
together,  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Applied  Science  in  six  years,  and 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  seven  years. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  that  lead  to  the  various  degrees, 
Columbia  University,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  wish  to 
make  a  serious  study  of  any  special  branch  of  knowledge,  offers  to  them, 
according  to  their  stage  of  advancement,  special  courses  in  Philosophy, 
in  History,  in  Literature  and  the  Languages,  and,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, in  Pure  and  Applied  Science.  For  admission  to  any  one  of  these 
special  courses,  the  student  must  show  that  he  is  competent  to  take  the 
course.  On  the  completion  of  such  special  course  a  certificate  will  be 
granted  by  the  faculty  under  which  his  principal  subject  lies. 

Information  and  circulars,  as  to  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  is  published  in  December,  and  is  sold 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 
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Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  President 

James  Earl  Russell,  Dean History  of  Education 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1887;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1894; 
teacher  in  secondary  schools,  1887-90;  principal  of  second- 
ary school,  1890-93;  student  in  the  Universities  of  Jena  and 
Leipzig,  1893-95;  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Colorado,  1895-97;  professor  of  the  his- 
tory of  education,  Teachers  College,  1897-,  and  Dean, 
1898- ;  European  Commissioner  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1893-95;  agent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1893;  member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  .  .Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Education 
A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1882;  A.M.,  1883,  and  Ph.D., 
1884;  university  fellow  in  philosophy,  1882-85;  student  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  1884-85;  assistant  in 
philosophy,  Columbia  College,  1885-86;  tutor,  1886-89,  and 
adjunct  professor,  1889-90;  professor  of  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  psychology,  and  lecturer  on  the  history  and  institutes 
of  education,  1890-95;  professor  of  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion, 1895- ;  president  of  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers,  1887-91 ;  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  editor 
of  the  Educational  Review. 

Frank  Morton  McMurry Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

Ph.D.,  Jena,  Germany,  1889;  student  at  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1881-82;  principal  of  schools  in  Illinois,  1883-86;  stu- 
dent at  Universities  of  Halle  and  Jena,  1886-89;  prin- 
cipal of  grammar  school,  Chicago,  1889-90;  professor 
of  pedagogics  and  training  teacher  in  State  Normal 
School,  Normal,  111.,  1891-2;  student  at  Geneva  and  Paris, 
1892-93;  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1893-94;  principal  of  Franklin  School,  Buffalo,  1894- 
95;  professor  of  pedagogics  in  Teachers  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  1895-98;  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  Teachers  College,  1898- 

James  McKeen  Cattell Psychology 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1880,  and  A.M.,  1883;  Ph.D., 
Leipzig,    1886;   student  at   Gottingen,   Leipzig,    Paris,   and 


Geneva,  1880-82;  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1882-83;  student  and  assistant  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1883-86;  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1888; 
professor  of  psychology,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1888-91;  professor  of  experimental  psychology,  1891- 
96;  professor  of  psychology,  1896-;  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
London  Aristotelian  Society,  the  London  Neurological 
Society,  the  American  Physiological  Society,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists;  co-editor  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Reviezv;  responsible  editor  of  Science 

John  Francis  Woodhull Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Yale  College,  1880 ;  teacher  in  secondary  school, 
1881-82;  principal,  High  School,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
1883-85;  student  in  chemistry  and  physics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1886;  professor  of  natural  science,  State  Nor- 
mal school,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  1887-88;  professor  of  natural 
science,  Teachers  College,  1889- 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker English  Language  and  Literature 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1885,  and  A.M.,  1889;  teacher 
of  Greek,  mathematics,  and  English  in  secondary  schools, 
1885-92;  student  in  Harvard  University,  1892;  instructor 
in  English  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1892- 
93;  professor  of  English  language  and  literature,  Teachers 
College,  1893- 

Edward  Howard  Castle History 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1888;  teacher  of  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  history  in  secondary  schools,  1888-93;  A.M., 
Harvard  University,  1894;  instructor  in  history,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1894-96;  associate  professor  of  history, 
Teachers  College,  1896-97;  professor  of  history,  1897- 

Rich ard  Elwood  Dodge Geography 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1890;  A.M.,  1894;  assistant  in  geology, 
Harvard  University,  1891-94;  instructor  in  geology,  Har- 
vard University,  1894-95;  instructor  in  geology  and  geog- 
raphy, Teachers  College,  1895-96;  associate  professor  of 
natural  science,  1896-97;  professor  of  geography,  1897- ; 
fellow  and  recording  secretary  of  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences;  fellow  Geological  Society  of  America;  fellow 
American  Geographical  Society;  member  Boston  Society 
of   Natural    History,    Geological   Society   of   Washington, 


D.  C,  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  editor  of  The  Journal  of  School  Geography. 

Helen  Kinne Domestic  Science 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1890;  teacher  in  private  classes, 
1886-88;  instructor  in  domestic  science,  Teachers  College, 
1891-97;  professor  of  domestic  science  and  director  of  the 
department,  1897- 

Mary  Duncan  Runyan Kindergarten 

St.  Louis  Kindergarten  Training  School,  diploma,  1880; 
graduate  student,  1880-84;  instructor  in  St.  Louis  Kinder- 
garten Training  School,  1880-84;  instructor  of  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  grades,  1884-94;  principal  of  the 
kindergarten  and  instructor  in  normal  classes,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, 1894-95;  instructor  in  Isabel  Crow  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation, 1895-96;  instructor  in  Kindergarten,  1896-97;  pro- 
fessor of  kindergarten  methods  and  director  of  the  depart- 
ment, Teachers  College,  1897- 

Alfred  Vance  Churchill Art 

Student  in  Oberlin  College,  1881-87;  A.M.,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1898;  student  in  the  Konigliche  Hochschule,  Berlin, 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  the  Academie  Julien,  Paris, 
1887-90;  director  of  the  art  department,  Iowa  College, 
1891-93;  instructor  in  St.  Louis  Secondary  and  Normal 
Schools,  1893-97;  professor  of  art  and  director  of  the  de- 
partment, Teachers  College,  1897- 

Charles  Russell  Richards Manual  Training 

Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1885; 
assistant  superintendent  of  Whittier  Machine  Company, 
1885-87;  teacher  of  manual  training,  Industrial  Education 
Association,  1887-88;  professor  of  manual  training  and 
director  of  department  of  science  and  technology,  Pratt 
Institute,  1888-98;  professor  of  manual  training  and  di- 
rector of  the  department,  Teachers  College,  1898. 

Virgil  Prettyman Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1892;  A.M.,  1895;  instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College  Preparatory  School, 
1892-94;  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Horace  Mann 
School,  1894-95;  principal,  1895- 

Frederick  Remsen  Hutton Mechanical  Engineering 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1873;  A.M.,  1876;  C.E.  and 
M.E.,  School  of  Mines,  1876;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 


1882;  assistant  in  civil  and  mining  engineering,  School  of 
Mines,  1876-77;  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering, 
1877-81;  adjunct  professor,  mechanical  engineering,  1881- 
91;  professor  in  mechanical  engineering,  1891-;  author 
Machine  Tools  and  Wood-working  Machinery,  U.  S.  Cen- 
sus Report,  1897;  associate  editor  Mechanics;  department 
editor  Johnson's  Encyclopedia. 


Other  Officers  of  Instruction 

Francis  Ernest  Lloyd Biological  Science 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1891;  A.M.,  1895;  assistant  in 
biology,  Williams  College,  1891-92;  professor  of  biology 
and  geology,  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  1892-95;  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  1895-97;  as- 
sociate professor  of  biological  science,  Teachers  College, 
1897- ;  botanist  of  Lumholzt  expedition  to  Mexico,  1892; 
botanist,  Columbia  College  expedition  to  Puget  Sound, 
1896;  associate  editor,  Bulletin  of  The  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

Charles  Earl  Bikle Mathematics 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1886;  A.M.,  1889;  teacher  in 
secondary  schools,  1886-90;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
Dickinson  College  Preparatory  School,  1890-92;  instructor 
in  mathematics,  secondary  school,  1892-93;  instructor  in 
mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1893-97;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Teachers  College,  1897- 

Mary  Schenck  Woolman Domestic  Art 

Graduate  of  Maryanna  Longstreth  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1878;  private  study,  1878-82;  Teachers  College,  diplo- 
ma, 1895;  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Teachers  College, 
1893-97;  associate  professor  and  director  of  domestic  art, 
1897- 

Charles  Benjah  Gilbert School  Supervision  and  Management 

A.B.,  Williams  College,  1876;  teacher  in  private  school, 
1876-77;  principal  of  high  schools,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Wi- 
nona, Minn.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1878-83; 
principal  of  high  school,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1883-89;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  St.  Paul,  1889-96;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1896;  lecturer  on  school  supervi- 
sion and  management,  Teachers  College,  1897- ;  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education 
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Margaret  Stanton  Lawrence Physical  Training 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1876;  student  in  Woman's  Medical 
College,  1876-77;  student  in  the  Jenness  Miller  School  of 
Physical  Training,  1890;  graduate  of  the  Anderson  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  1891;  student  in  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  of  Gymnastics,  1892;  student  of  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, London,  1894;  student  in  the  Emerson  Summer 
School,  1895;  instructor  in  physical  training  and  director  of 
the  gymnasium,  Teachers  College,  1891- 

William  Smith  Robinson Drawing  and  Painting 

Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  1884;  in- 
structor, Maryland  Institute,  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
1885-89;  student  in  Academie  Julien,  Paris,  1889-90;  in- 
structor in  water-color  painting,  Drexel  Institute,  1891-93; 
instructor,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1892- ; 
instructor  in  freehand  drawing  and  painting,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1894- 

Julia  Helen  Wohlfarth Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

Graduate  of  Norwich  Free  Academy,  1879;  instructor  in 
elementary  schools,  1880-90;  instructor,  Connecticut  Nor- 
mal School,  1890-92;  instructor,  Norwich  Training  School, 
1892-94;  student  at  Cornell  University,  1894-95;  teacher  in 
Horace  Mann  School,  1895-96;  instructor  in  psychology 
and  general  method,  Teachers  College,  1896-98;  instructor 
in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  1898- 

Gustav  Viehl Music  and  Voice  Training 

Pupil  of  S.  P.  Warren,  A.  R.  Parsons,  C.  C.  Miiller,  and  J. 
Tamaro,  1879-92;  instructor  in  music  and  voice  training, 
Teachers  College,  and  College  organist,  1896- 

Paul  Monroe History 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1890;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1897;  principal  secondary  schools,  Indiana,  1890-94; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1894-97;  senior 
fellow  in  sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-97;  in- 
structor in  history,  Teachers  College,  1897- 

George  Philip  Krapp English 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1894;  A.M.,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, 1897;  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894-97; 
scholar  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1895-96;  instructor 
in  English,  Horace  Mann  School,  1897-98;  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1897- 
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Charles  Prentice  Benns Metal  Working 

M.E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1889;  draftsman, 
Garvin  Machine  Company,  N.  Y.,  1890;  foreman  of  Ma- 
chine Shop  of  Builders'  Iron  Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I., 
1891;  superintendent  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1892-93;  teacher  of  applied 
mechanics  and  machine-shop  work,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1892-97;  instructor  in 
metal  working,  Teachers  College,  1897- 

Edwin  Appleton  Finch Woodworking 

Foreman  in  Rowland  Brothers'  Machine  Shop,  New  Haven, 
1881-84;  instructor,  Boardman  Manual  Training  High 
School,  1894-97;  instructor  in  woodworking,  Teachers 
College,  1897- 

Louis  Rouillion Mechanical  Drawing 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1891;  teacher  in  secondary 
schools,  1890-93;  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  Pratt 
Institute,  1893-98;  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  Teach- 
ers College,  1898- ;  author  of  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 

Psychology 

Instructor  in  Psychology,  Teachers  College,  1898- 

Woodworking 

Instructor  in  woodworking,  Teachers  College,  1898- 

Forging 

Instructor  in  forging,  Teachers  College,  1898- 

Jenny  Frances  Lewis Drawing 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  diploma,  1886;  gradu- 
ate student,  1886-87;  student  in  Salem  Normal  School,  1887- 
88;  private  classes,  1886-87;  supervisor  of  drawing,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  1888-89;  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  1891-93;  instructor  in  drawing,  Horace  Mann  School 
and  Teachers  College,  1893- 

Ellen  Yale  Stevens English  and  History 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893;  instructor  in  English  and 
history,  Horace  Mann  School,  1893- ;  student  in  Chicago 
University,  summer  quarter,  1896  and  1897 

May  Belle  Van  Arsdale Chemistry 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893;  assistant  in  physical  sci- 
ence, Teachers  College,  1893-97;  instructor  in  chemistry, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1897- 


Katharine  More  Cochran Greek  and  Latin 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1890;  instructor  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, Albion  (N.  Y.)  High  School,  1890-94;  graduate  stu- 
dent, Columbia  University,  1894-95,  1897-98;  instructor  in 
Latin  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann  School,  1894-95; 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Horace  Mann  School,  1895- 

Mary  Rogers Wood-carving 

Student  in  Teachers  College,  1892-94;  Cooper  Institute, 
diploma,  1893;  student  in  Metropolitan  Art  School,  1892- 
94;  student  in  Art  League,  1893;  student  in  Pratt  Institute, 
1896-97;  instructor  in  wood-carving,  Horace  Mann  School 
and  Teachers  College,  1893- 

Ida  Benfey Voice  Training 

B.L.,  University  of  California,  1883;  pupil  of  Steele  Mac- 
Kaye,  1887-89;  pupil  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  1888-89; 
pupil  of  Dion  Boucicault,  1889-90;  instructor  in  voice  train- 
ing, University  of  the  Pacific,  1878-87;  instructor  in  voice 
training,  Horace  Mann  School  and  Teachers  College,  1895- 

Charles  McCoy  Baker Latin 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1893;  teacher  in  secondary 
schools,  1893-94;  student  at  Teachers  College,  1894-95; 
instructor  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1895-98;  instructor  in  Latin,  1898- 

Elizabeth  Carss Biology  and  Geography 

A.B.,  New  York  City  Normal  College,  1893;  Ph.B.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1895;  Teachers  College,  diploma,  1897;  as- 
sistant in  science,  1895-96;  instructor  in  biology  and  geog- 
raphy, Horace  Mann  School,  1897- 

Eugenie  Menut French 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  France,  1872;  instructor  in 
French  in  secondary  schools,  1872-93;  assistant  in  French, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1893-98;  instructor  in  French,  1898- 

Elijah  William  Bagster-Collins German 

Student  in  Berlin,  1891-93;  A.B.,  Brown  University,  1897; 
instructor  in  German,  Brown  University,  Extension  De- 
partment, 1895-96;  instructor  in  German,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1897- 

Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott English 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1885;  teacher  in  secondary  schools, 
1886-88;  literary  critic,  Commercial  Advertiser,  1890-91; 
graduate   student,   Harvard  University,    1894-96;   assistant 


and  instructor  in  English,  Harvard  College,  1894-98;  in- 
structor in  English,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

M ary    Davis   Chambers Drawing 

Students  in  Washington  University,  1885-87,  and  St.  Louis  Art 
Museum,  1882-87,  also  1890-91;  assistant  supervisor  of 
drawing  in  St.  Louis  public  schools,  1894-98;  instructor  in 
drawing,  Horace  Mann  School  and  Teachers  College,  1898- 

Susan  Whitcomb  Hoagland History 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1895;  teacher  in  Springfield  Semi- 
nary, 1895-96;  teacher  in  Friends'  School,  Brooklyn,  1896- 
97;  instructor  in  Berkeley  Institute,  1897-98;  instructor  in 
history,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Mathematics 

Instructor,  Horace  Mann  School. 

Amy  Schussler First  Grade 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1889;  teacher  of  first  grade, 
Horace  Mann  School,  1889- 

Ida  Elizabeth  Robbins Fourth  Grade 

Oswego  Normal  School,  diploma,  1888;  principal  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  1888-90;  teacher  of  fourth  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1890- 

Mary  Brownson  Gillmore Eighth  Grade 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1891 ;  teacher  in  private  school, 
New  York  City,  1891-93;  teacher  of  eighth  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1893- ;  student  in  Columbia  University,  1897- 
98;  student  in  Harvard  Summer  School,  1897 

Evelyn  Batchelder Second  Grade 

Student  in  Chelsea  Training  School,  1891;  teacher  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  1891-94;  teacher  in  second  grade,  Hor- 
ace Mann  School,  1894- 

Susan  Adele  Lathrop Sixth  Grade 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1893-95;  teacher  of  sixth  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1895- 

Mildred  Ione  Batchelder Third  Grade 

Student  in  Westfield  Normal  School,  1887-88;  Springfield 
Normal  School,  diploma,  1889;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1889-95;  teacher  of  third  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1895- 
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Caroline  Woodbridge  Hotchkiss Seventh  Grade 

Teacher  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  1881-89; 
principal  of  Froebel  Academy,  1889-95;  student  in  Radcliffe 
College,  1895-96;  teacher  of  seventh  grade,  Horace  Mann 
School,  1896- 

Winona  Marion  Pratt Fifth  Grade 

Bridgeport  Training  School,  diploma,  1895;  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Potsdam  Normal  School,  1896-97;  teacher  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  1895-96;  teacher  of  fifth  grade,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1897- 

Mary  Edwards  Calhoun Lower  Seventh  Grade 

Packer  Institute,  diploma,  1893;  teacher  in  Tome  Institute, 
1894-96;  Teachers  College,  diploma,  1898;  teacher  of  lower 
seventh  grade,  Horace  Mann  School,  1898- 

Lower  Second  Grade 

Meriel  Wheeler  Willard Kindergarten 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1892;  instructor  in  public 
kindergarten,  1892-93;  teacher  in  the  kindergarten,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1893- 

Louise   Christine   Sutherland Kindergarten 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1894;  instructor  in  private 
kindergarten,  1894-95;  teacher  in  the  kindergarten,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1895- 

Isabel  Cobb  French Kindergarten 

Lowell  School  of  Design,  diploma,  1890;  Boston  Normal 
School,  diploma,  1894;  director  of  Quincy  Shaw  Kinder- 
garten, Boston,  1894-95;  assistant  in  public  kindergartens, 
1895-96;  director  in  public  kindergartens,  1896-97;  teacher 
in  the  kindergarten,  Horace  Mann  School,  1897- 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser Manual  Training 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1895;  instructor  in  manual 
training,  Horace  Mann  School,  1895- 

Mary   Seward Physical   Training 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1893;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1893-95;  assistant  in  physical  training,  Horace 
Mann  School,  1894-98;  instructor  in  physical  training, 
1898- 

Edith  Anna  McIntyre Domestic  Science 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1892;  director  of  department  of 
domestic  science  and  art,  State  Normal  School,   Greens- 


boro,  N.  C,  1892-95;  assistant  in  domestic  science,  Teach- 
ers College,  1895- 

Kate  Stuart  Anthony Domestic  Art 

Student  in  Pratt  Institute,  1896-97;  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  1892-96;  assistant  in  domestic  art,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1897- 

Aletta  Van  Wyck  Schenck Domestic  Art 

Instructor  in  Pratt  Institute,  1888-91;  teacher  in  Woman's 
Institute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1894-96;  assistant  in  domestic 
art,  Teachers  College,  1894- 

Matilda  Garretson  Rea Domestic  Art 

Graduate  of  the  Moravian  Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
1876;  assistant  in  domestic  art,  Teachers  College,  1894- 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy English 

Teachers  College,  diploma,  1896;  assistant  in  English,  1894- 
95;  instructor  in  English,  Horace  Mann  School,  1895-97; 
assistant  in  English,  1897- 

James  Jardine Physical  Training 

Instructor  in  Dr.  Savage's  Gymnasium;  Instructor,  Hor- 
ace Mann  School,  1897- 

Suzette  Hayes Physical  Training 

Student  in  Teachers  College,  1894-95;  student  in  Art 
League,  1895-96;  student  in  Dr.  Savage's  Gymnasium,  1896- 
97;  assistant  in  physical  training,  1897- 


TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888  and  chartered  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January 
12,  1889,  became,  by  an  agreement  dated  March  22,  1898,  a 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University.  The 
President  of  Columbia  University  is  president,  ex  officio,  of 
Teachers  College,  and  the  university  professors  of  philosophy 
and  education  and  of  psychology  are  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Teachers  College,  which  is,  in  turn,  represented  upon  the 
University  Council  by  the  Dean  and  an  elected  representative 
of  its  Faculty. 

Teachers  College  maintains  its  separate  corporate  organiza- 
tion, and  its  Board  of  Trustees  continues  to  assume  the  entire 
financial  responsibility  for  its  maintenance. 

Teachers  College  is  the  professional  school  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  education  and  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  takes  academic  rank  with  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Applied  Science.  The  purpose  of  Teachers  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
of  specialists  in  various  branches  of  school  work,  and  of  princi- 
cipals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  It  offers 
to  students  of  university  grade  and  to  experienced  teachers  the 
most  ample  facilities  for  practical  work,  as  well  as  for  special 
study  and  research. 

Columbia  University  accepts  courses  in  education  as  part 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D. 
Graduate  students  who  prefer  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  professional  study  and  investigation  may  become  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  diploma  of  Teachers  College.  The  col- 
lege diploma  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have  successfully 
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completed  some  one  of  the  general  courses  enumerated  below; 
and  a  departmental  diploma  upon  those  who  have  fitted  them- 
selves for  particular  branches  of  school-work.  Certificates  of 
work  actually  performed  are  granted  to  students  who  have  pur- 
sued partial  courses.  The  course  of  study  for  intending  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools  is  so  arranged  that  undergraduate  stu- 
dents of  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  may,  if  they  so  desire, 
obtain  the  diploma  of  Teachers  College  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Horace  Mann  School,  fully  equipped  with  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  secondary  classes,  is  maintained  by  Teachers 
College  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice.  It  offers  un- 
excelled advantages  for  the  investigation  of  educational  prob- 
lems and  for  the  study  of  the  practical  work  of  teaching. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Education 

1.  History  of  education.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Russell 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.30,  Room  20,  Main  Building. 

In  the  first  half-year  of  this  course  the  chief  types  of  ancient  educa- 
tion— Egyptian,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman — are  presented 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  civilization;  the  continuation  of  the  course 
in  the  second  half-year  gives  special  attention  to  the  interaction  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  influences  in  forming  the  educational 
ideals  and  shaping  the  school  systems  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 
A  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  selec- 
tions from  the  ancient  classics  and  the  works  of  later  writers  on  educa- 
tion. 

Required  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  of  all  candidates  for  a  college 
or  departmental  diploma. 

2.  Principles  of  education.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discus- 
sions. Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Butler 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.30,  Room  415,  Columbia  Library. 

This  course  aims  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  scientific  theory  of  education 
considered  as  a  human  institution.  The  process  of  education  is  ex- 
plained from  the  standpoint  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  thus  arrived  at  are  applied  from  the  threefold  stand- 
point of  the  history  of  civilization,  the  developing  powers  of  the  child, 
and  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social  efficiency.  During  a  por- 
tion of  the  course,  Butler's  Meaning  of  Education,  Harris's  Psychologic 
Foundations  of  Education,  and  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion are  used  as  texts  and  books  of  reference. 

Required  of  all  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Col- 
lege diploma  in  secondary  and  elementary  teaching. 

3.  Applications  of  psychology  in  teaching.  Discussions, 
essays,  and  collateral  reading.  Three  hours,  second  half-year. 
Professor  McMurry 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30,  Room  20,  Main  Building. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  both  the  science  and  art  of  education; 
with  the  science  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  mental 
development;  with  the  art  so  far  as  it  involves  the  application  of  these 
laws  in  observing,  planning,  and  teaching  a  lesson.    The  special  aim  is 
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the  development  of  a  scientific  method  of  the  recitation  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  method  to  individual  studies  and  to  standard 
textbooks. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  A,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  prerequisite  to  Education  4  and  all  practice  in  teach- 
ing.   Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  college  or  departmental  diploma. 

4.  Observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  Conferences  and 
discussions  following  investigation  of  class  methods;  the  prep- 
aration of  lesson-plans  and  practice  in  teaching  under  guid- 
ance. Three  hours  of  observation  and  practice  and  one  con- 
ference weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  three-hour 
course.  Professor  McMurry,  Miss  Wohlfarth,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  concerned. 

M.  at  1.30,  and  other  hours  as  arranged,  Room  20,  Main 
Building. 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  the  practical  problems  of 
the  schoolroom  and  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  in  other  schools  accessible 
to  students  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Extended  practice  in  teaching 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School  can  not  be  guaranteed,  but  it  is  expected 
that,  as  heretofore,  properly  qualified  students  will  have  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  teach. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Philosophy  A  and  Edu- 
cation 3.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  elemen- 
tary and  kindergarten  teaching,  and  for  the  departmental  diploma  in 
domestic  science  and  art. 

5.  General  method.  The  ends  of  education,  the  relative 
worth  of  the  means  employed  in  their  realization,  the  correla- 
tion of  studies,  and  the  relation  of  thought  to  memory.  Lect- 
ures, reports  on  reading,  and  discussions.  Three  hours  during 
the  first  half-year.    Professor  McMurry 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30,  Room  21,  Main  Building. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  determine  the  philosophical  principles 
underlying  the  science  and  art  of  education.  Special  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  in 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  good  character  in  children.  This 
course  supplements  Education  2,  and  may  profitably  be  taken  with  it. 

Open  as  elective  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  students  in 
the  last  year  of  the  course.  Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 
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6.  School  supervision  and  management.  The  practical  prob- 
lems of  school  economy.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
One  session  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two- 
hour  course.    Superintendent  Gilbert 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Room  20,  Main  Building. 

This  course  includes  work  in  school  criticism  and  discipline;  obser- 
vation and  study  of  typical  school  conditions,  school  organizations,  de- 
partments, classification,  courses  of  study,  school  appliances,  school 
construction,  and  sanitation.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  duties  of 
principals  in  the  supervision  and  management  of  graded  schools,  both 
as  to  material  and  educational  interests.  Special  study  will  also  be 
made  of  the  duties  of  the  school  superintendent;  departmental  business 
relating  to  the  school  board,  appropriations  and  expenditures,  build- 
ings, plans,  construction,  sanitation,  and  equipment;  professional  work 
in  organization,  visitation,  inspection,  direction,  instruction,  classifica- 
tion, including  the  superintendent's  relation  to  the  regular  and  special 
teachers,  and  his  responsibility  in  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers. 

Open  as  elective  to  graduates,  properly  qualified  seniors  and  special 
students. 

7.  Comparative  study  of  educational  systems.  The  national 
systems  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  compared  with  our 
own;  free  and  compulsory  education;  administration  and  su- 
pervision; training  of  teachers;  appointment;  salaries  and  pen- 
sions; school  curriculums;  methods  of  teaching;  relations  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education;  special  problems 
in  secondary  education.  Lectures  and  supplementary  reading. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Russell 

Given  in  1897-98;  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 

8.  Secondary  education.  The  historical  development  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Europe  and  America;  the  purpose  and 
means  of  secondary  education;  the  curriculum  of  the  American 
high  school;  the  correlation  of  studies  and  the  pedagogical 
problems  involved  in  secondary  education.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions based  on  reports  of  original  investigation.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Russell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30,  Seminar  Room,  Bryson  Library. 

This  course  will  be  offered  in  1898-09  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 
Elective  for  graduates  and  properly  qualified  fourth-year  students. 
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9.  Physical  and  mental  development  of  the  child.  Confer- 
ences, private  readings,  and  observation.  Two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year.    Mr 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30,  Room  21,  Main  Building. 

Thi^  course  is  supplementary  to  the  prescribed  courses  in  systematic 
and  applied  psychology.  It  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  the 
history  and  literature  of  child-study,  its  methods,  and  practical  appli- 
cations. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking,  or  have  completed,  Philosophy  A 
and  Education  3.  Required  of  third-year  students,  who  are  candidates 
for  the  college  diploma  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

10.  Primary  methods.  Lectures,  observations,  discussions, 
preparation  and  criticism  of  lesson  plans,  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing.    Two  hours   weekly   during  the  first   half-year.      Miss 

WOHLFARTH 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  Room  21,  Main  Building. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  kindergarten  students  and  others 
interested  in  primary  teaching  a  general  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
lowest  grade. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  fourth-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  teach- 
ing. 

11.  Methods  of  teaching  art  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Class  work,  with  lectures,  conferences,  and  observa- 
tion. Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
two-hour  course.     Mrs.  Chambers 

M.  and  F.,  1.30-3.30,  Lecture  Room,  Macy  Building. 
For  Art,  see  pages  11-19. 

12.  Methods  of  teaching  biology  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  laboratory,  and  field-work. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two- 
hour  course.    Professor  Lloyd 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Biological  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

For  Biology,  see  pages  20-24. 
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13.  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  secondary  schools. 
Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  prac- 
tice teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  count- 
ing as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Baker 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

For  English,  see  pages  32-35. 

14.  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  elementary  schools. 
Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  prac- 
tice teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year. 
Professor  Baker 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

15.  Methods  of  teaching  French  in  secondary  schools.  (Not 
given  in  1898-99.) 

16.  Methods  of  teaching  geography  and  geology  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  laboratory 
work,  and  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Dodge 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Geographical  Laboratory,  Main 
Building. 

For  Geography  and  Geology,  see  pages  36-39. 

17.  Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools. 
(Not  given  in  1898-99.) 

18.  Methods  of  teaching  Greek  in  secondary  schools.  Lect- 
ures, essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice 
teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  two-hour  course.  Miss  Cochran,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Professor  Perry,  Professor  Wheeler,  and  Dr.  Young 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Room  15,  Main  Building. 
For  Greek,  see  page  39. 

19.  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  secondary  schools.  Lect- 
ures, essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice 
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teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Castle 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

For  History,  see  pages  40-44. 

20.  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  elementary  schools. 
Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  prac- 
tice teaching.  Two  hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year. 
Professor  Castle 

W.  at  2.30,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

21.  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  Lect- 
ures, essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and  practice 
teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  two-hour  course.  First  half-year,  Latin  XI — Latin  bib- 
liography, Professor  Peck;  second  half-year,  Mr.  C.  M.  Baker 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged,  Room  15, 
Main  Building  (second  half-year). 
For  Latin,  see  page  48. 

22.  Methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Lectures,  reports  on  reading  and  observa- 
tion, and  practical  work.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Richards 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Conference  Room,  Macy  Building. 
For  Manual  Training,  see  pages  48-52. 

23.  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Three  hours  week- 
ly throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Pro- 
fessor BlKLE1 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Mathematical  Room,  Milbank  Build- 
ing. 

For  Mathematics,  see  pages  53-54. 

24.  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  elementary  schools. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Three  hours  week- 
ly during  the  second  half-year,    Professor  Bikle 
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M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Mathematical  Room,  Milbank  Build- 
ing. 

25.  Methods  of  teaching  physical  science  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Physics — first  half-year;  chemistry — 
second  half-year.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two- 
hour  course.    Professor  Woodhull 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Science  Rooms,  Main  Building. 

For  Physical  Science,  see  pages  60-62. 

Note.— Education  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23  and  25  are 

required  of  candidates  for  the  Teachers  College  diploma  in  the  several 
subjects  to  which  they  relate.  A  total  of  nine  hours'  credit  for  courses 
in  subject-matter,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  must  also  be  secured  in  each  subject  offered  for  the  diploma  in 
secondary  teaching. 

Seminars  in  Education 

1.  Administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 
One  session  weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Butler 

Hour  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 
Columbia  Library,  Room  415. 

2.  Training  for  citizenship — an  historical  study  of  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  China  and  Greece  in  their  bearings  on  public 
education  in  the  United  States.  One  session  weekly  through- 
out the  year.     Professor  Russell 

Hour  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 
Bryson  Library,  Seminar  Room. 

3.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  One  session 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  McMurry 

Hour  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 
Bryson  Library,  Seminar  Room. 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminars  is  training  in  methods  of  research  in 
the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  education.  Except  in  rare  in- 
stances, membership  is  confined  to  those  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  or  higher  diploma  who  have  chosen  Education  as  their  major 
subject.  Concrete  educational  problems  are  minutely  studied,  and  the 
reports  are  subjected  to  criticism  and  discussion. 
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Extension  Courses 

i.  Methods  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  practical  problems  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs 
of  public-school  teachers.  Twenty  lectures.  Professor  Mc- 
Murry 

S.  at  10.30,  Room  20,  Main  Building — beginning  October 
8. 

Registration  fee,  $1. 

2.  Child-study.  An  introduction  to  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  child-study,  its  methods  and  practical  applications.  Ten 
lectures.    Miss  Wohlfarth 

S.  at  11.30,  Room  20,  Main  Building — beginning  Octo- 
bers. 

Registration  fee,  $1. 


The  Department  of  Education  is  the  professional  center  of  all  the 
College  work.  The  courses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  various  branches  of  school 
economy  are  supplemented  by  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  all 
the  typical  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Students 
who  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  intend 
to  teach — always  the  first  essential  in  a  teacher's  equipment — will  find  in 
these  educational  courses  ample  facilities  for  professional  training.  In 
each  department  the  work  of  instruction  and  training  is  vitally  related 
to  the  school  of  observation  and  practice.  This  school,  which  contains 
all  grades,  from  kindergarten  to  college  or  technical  school,  exists  pri- 
marily to  enable  the  instructors  and  students  of  the  College  to  observe 
and  illustrate  how  educational  theory  can  be  put  in  practice,  and  how 
practical  considerations  may  modify  theory.  It  is  the  laboratory  of  the 
College  and  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  department  of  Education. 
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Anthropology 

Anthropology  L*  (a)  General  introductory  course.  Lect- 
ures, essays,  and  discussions.  Two  hours  weekly  during  the 
first  half-year.    Dr.  Farrand 

This  course  treats  in  a  general  way  of  the  science  of  anthropology, 
the  relation  of  human  intelligence  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
general  questions  of  ethnology,  such  as  classification  of  races,  early 
culture,  the  origin  of  language,  religion,  etc. 

(b)  Ethnology  and  geography.  Lectures.  Two  hours  week- 
ly during  the  second  half-year.    Dr.  Ripley 

This  course  treats  especially  of  physical  geography  and  ethnology  in 
their  relation  to  modern  economics,  political  and  social  facts. 

(a)  and  (b)  are  taken  together  and  count  as  a  two-hour 
course. 

Anthropology  II.  Primitive  culture.  Lectures,  papers, 
and  discussions.    Two  hours  weekly.    Dr.  Farrand 

M.  and  W.  at  12.30,  Psychological  Laboratory,  Schermer- 
horn  Hall. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  questions 
involved  in  primitive  culture,  such  as  the  origin  and  development  of 
mythology,  early  philosophy,  morality  and  religion,  art,  language,  so- 
cial customs,  etc. 


Art 

I.  Elementary  freehand  drawing.  Blocking-in,  pencil  meas- 
urement, vertical  and  horizontal  tests  by  means  of  plumb-line; 
drawing  by  judgment  and  feeling  in  the  first  stage,  and  testing 
and  correcting  afterward;  groups  of  type-forms,  still-life,  and 
casts,  placed  above,  below,  and  on  a  level  with  the  eye;  sketch- 
es of  plants,  vegetables,  etc.;  freehand  perspective;  study  of 


*  In  this  catalogue  courses  of  instruction  designated  by  Roman  numerals,  as  Anthro- 
pology I,  Latin  X,  etc.,  are  Columbia  courses  which  may  be  offered,  under  the  general 
regulations  of  the  University,  as  electives  by  properly  qualified  students  in  Teachers 
College.  These  courses  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  De- 
partmental Announcements  for  i8g8-gg.  Courses  designated  by  Arabic  numerals  are 
regular  courses  in  Teachers  College. 
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sketches  and  drawings  in  outline  by  masters.  Four  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course. 
(College  students  intending  to  specialize  in  this  department  do 
two  hours'  outside  work.)     Professor  Churchill 

Tu.  and  Th.,  10-11.30,  Freehand  Drawing  Room,  Macy 
Building. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  foundation  in  drawing  necessary 
to  work  in  the  studio.    It  is  prerequisite  to  Courses  2  and  14. 

Open  to  qualified  students  as  elective;  recommended  to  first-year  col- 
lege students  intending  to  specialize  in  this  department.  Required  of 
first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in 
manual  training,  and  for  the  college  diploma  in  elementary  and  kinder- 
garten teaching. 

2.  Light  and  shade.  Method  and  correct  construction  con- 
tinued. Charcoal,  pencil-,  and  brush-work  from  still-life, 
plants,  vegetables,  and  casts;  occasional  poses;  expression  of 
form,  color,  and  atmosphere  through  values;  outline  work  and 
freehand  perspective  continued;  study  of  masterpieces  of  light 
and  shade  drawing,  original  and  reproduced.  Studio  work, 
with  class  and  individual  instruction.  Eight  hours  weekly  (six 
in  class  and  two  outside  sketching)  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  four-hour  course.    Miss  Lewis 

Tu.  and  Th.,  9. 15- 11.30,  Studio  No.'  2,  Macy  Building. 

This  course  introduces  light  and  shade.  Simplicity  and  breadth  are 
sought  rather  than  finish.  The  work  is  of  such  a  character  as  will  best 
prepare  the  student  for  advanced  studio  work  in  drawing  and  painting. 
Prerequisite  to  Courses  3,  4,  and  7. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  1,  or 
its  equivalent.  Recommended  to  second-year  college  students  intend- 
ing to  specialize  in  this  department. 

3.  Antique.  Charcoal  work  from  casts  made  from  life  and 
the  antique;  also  groups  of  still-life,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
etc.;  sound  construction;  light  and  shade  rendering  in  full 
values;  expression  of  color  through  black  and  white;  occa- 
sional sketching  from  pose;  study  of  masterpieces  of  charcoal, 
pencil,  and  monochrome.  Individual  studio  work,  with  in- 
struction according  to  advancement  and  needs  of  each  student. 
Pencil,  pen  and  ink,  chalk,  etc.,  used  at  discretion  of  teacher. 
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Eight  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four- 
hour  course.    Mr.  Robinson 

M.  and  W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  Tu.,  9.15-10.45,  Studio  No.  2, 
Macy  Building. 

This  course  gives  the  severe  discipline  in  proportion,  construction, 
and  values  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  teaching,  and  for 
profitable  study  from  nature  in  color.  Prerequisite  to  Course  4  for 
students  in  regular  courses. 

Open  as  elective  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  2,  or  Hs 
equivalent.  Required  of  college  students  specializing  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  their  third  year.  Recommended  to  students  in  the  depart- 
mental course  in  the  first  year,  unless  exceptionally  qualified  in 
drawing. 

4.  Painting.  Groups  of  still-life,  vegetables,  and  fruits; 
draperies,  interiors,  etc.,  in  water-color  and  oil.  Attention  to 
method  and  construction.  Work  in  color  is  based  on  truth  of 
value,  and  charcoal  and  monochrome  are  taken  up  at  intervals 
at  discretion  of  teacher.  Outdoor  work  in  spring  and  fall. 
Study  of  masterly  sketches  in  oil  and  water  color.  Occa- 
sional sketches  from  the  pose.  Individual  studio  work;  each 
student  treated  according  to  his  peculiar  needs  and  advance- 
ment. Eight  hours  weekly  of  studio  work  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course.    Mr.  Robinson 

M.  and  W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  Tu.,  9.15-10.45,  Studio  No.  1, 
Macy  Building. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  strength  in  perception  of  values  and 
color,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  do  creditable  work  from  nature 
and  prepare  him  for  teaching  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Open  as  elective  to  any  student  not  specializing  in  this  department, 
who  has  completed  Course  2,  or  its  equivalent.  Course  3  is  strongly 
recommended,  however,  as  preparation  for  Course  4.  Required  of 
fourth-year  college  students  specializing  in  this  department.  Recom- 
mended to  students  of  the  departmental  course  in  their  second  year, 
unless  exceptionally  qualified  in  painting. 

5.  Advanced  painting.  A  continuation  of  Course  4.  Still- 
life,  interiors,  draped  model,  etc.  Outdoor  work  in  spring  and 
fall.  Individual  studio  work,  in  oil  and  water  color.  Eight 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour 
course.    Mr.  Robinson 
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M.  and  W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  Tu.,  9.15-10.45,  Studio  No.  1, 
Macy  Building. 

This  course  enables  the  student  to  do  special  work  in  painting. 
Open  as  an  elective  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  4,  or 
its  equivalent. 

6#  Sketch-class.  Cultivation  of  facility  in  drawing,  at  the 
same  time  preserving  good  construction.  Work  in  outline 
alone;  outline  reinforced  by  tint;  broad  light  and  shade  ren- 
dering in  simple  values;  water-color  landscape,  etc.  Outside 
work  in  sketching  and  composition  is  required  weekly  for 
criticism.  Class  work  with  individual  instruction  and  lectures. 
Two  hours  weekly  in  classroom  and  two  of  outside  work 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Profes- 
sor Churchill 

F.,  9. 1 5-10.45,  School  Drawing  Room,  Macy  Building. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  that  practical  power  in 
sketching  and  board-work  without  which  their  teaching  must  prove 
ineffective,  and  to  give  them  that  attitude  toward  nature  and  art  which 
will  enable  them  to  realize  artistic  expression  through  the  simplest 
means. 

Method  work  is  first  introduced  in  this  class.  Discussion  of  ways  of 
presenting  conscious  drawing  in  elementary  classes.     Blackboard  work. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or  are  taking  it. 
Required  of  third-year  college  students  specializing  in  this  department, 
and  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental 
diploma  in  art. 

7.  Advanced  sketch-class.  A  continuation  of  Course  6. 
Sketching  and  drawing  made  habitual;  work  in  values  with 
various  media;  outside  sketching  and  composition  required 
weekly  for  criticism;  ways  of  presenting  light  and  shade  and 
color;  the  subject  of  refinement  in  color;  freehand  construction 
and  perspective  used  in  schools  as  introductory  to  mechanical 
drawing.  Two  hours  weekly  in  class  and  two  outside  through- 
out the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor 
Churchill 

Th.,  9.15-10.45,  School  Drawing  Room,  Macy  Building. 
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Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  6,  or  its  equivalent.  Re- 
quired of  fourth-year  college  students  specializing  in  this  department, 
and  of  second-year  students  in  the  departmental  course. 

8.  Clay  modeling.  Elementary  form-study  with  clay;  type- 
forms  and  simple  objects  based  on  them;  copying  of  casts  of 
ornament,  animals,  etc. ;  application  of  clay  work  to  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum.  Class  and  individual  work,  together 
with  methods.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  count- 
ing as  a  one-hour  course.    Miss  Lewis 

F.,  1.30-3.30,  Modeling  Room,  Macy  Building. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  definite  conceptions  of  form  and  to 
prepare  teachers  for  work  with  clay  in  the  first  four  or  five  grades  of  the 
elementary  school. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or  are  taking  it. 
Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental 
diploma  in  art,  and  recommended  to  first-year  college  students  who  in- 
tend to  specialize  in  this  department. 

9.  Design.  The  study  of  space  arrangement  and  analysis 
of  line;  the  logic  of  construction  in  simple  objects;  principles 
of  composition;  invention  and  application  of  design,  beginning 
with  simple  arrangements  of  line,  and  light  and  dark  spaces; 
blackboard  work  and  large  sketches  for  facility;  laws  of  com- 
position as  applied  in  the  arrangement  of  groups;  introduction 
of  classic  ornament.  Owen  Jones,  Rosengarten,  Racinet, 
Viollet  le  Due,  and  others  constantly  used  for  reference.  Class 
work  with  lectures.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  one-hour  course.    Miss  Rogers 

Th.,  1.30-3.30,  School  Drawing  Room,  Macy  Building. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  sense  of  what  is  appropriate 
and  beautiful  in  composition,  and  the  power  to  create  it.  A  series  of 
problems  is  worked  out  in  line  and  space  values,  whose  object  is,  pri- 
marily, to  give  satisfaction  to  the  eye.  The  standpoint  is  analytic  and 
constructive  rather  than  imitative.  Comparatively  little  work  from  flat 
copy.  Drawing  of  classic  ornament  is  done  whenever  possible  from  the 
cast,  thus  strengthening  the  student  in  freehand  drawing  and  reinforc- 
ing his  work  at  the  foundation.  Use  of  time-saving  devices  encour- 
aged. 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental 
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diploma  in  art,  domestic  art,  and  manual  training,  and  of  second-year 
college  students  specializing  in  this  department. 

10.  Advanced  design.  A  continuation  of  Course  9.  Inven- 
tion of  arrangements  in  light  and  dark  tones,  and  color,  applied 
to  book-covers,  pages,  wall  paper,  textiles,  etc.;  blackboard 
sketching  continued;  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  By- 
zantine, Romanesque,  Saracenic,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Jap- 
anese design.  Authoritative  works  on  these  subjects  constantly 
referred  to.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  one-hour  course.    Miss  Rogers 

F.,  9. 1 5- 10.45,  School  Drawing  Room,  Macy  Building. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  increased  power  in  the  matter  studied 
under  Course  9,  and  in  historic  ornament.  Freehand  drawing  is  en- 
couraged. The  work  in  ornament  is  done  when  possible  by  sketching 
from  the  cast  and  from  objects.  Large  flat  copies  of  ornament  from  the 
best  sources  are  made  by  students  for  their  use  in  teaching.  Every  de- 
vice for  saving  time  is  encouraged. 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  9,  or  its  equivalent. 
Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  depart- 
mental diploma  in  art  and  domestic  art,  and  of  fourth-year  college 
students  specializing  in  this  department. 


II.  Wood-carving.  The  execution  of  design.  Adaptation 
of  design  to  materials  and  conditions.  Wood-carving  the  chief 
medium;  pyrography,  iron  and  leather  work,  also  studied. 
Masterpieces  reproduced  in  casts,  photographs,  and  cuts  con- 
stantly used  for  reference.  Studio  work,  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
two-hour  course.    Miss  Rogers 

Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-3.30,  Wood-carving  Room,  Macy  Build- 
ing. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  connect  actual  practice  with  theory,  and 
enable  the  teacher  to  lead  pupils  to  carry  out  design  with  the  pencil, 
knife,  hot  poker,  scissors,  brush,  or  other  means. 

Open  to  all  students,  in  regular  courses,  who  have  completed  Course 
9,  or  are  taking  it.  Recommended  to  second-year  college  students 
specializing  in  this  department.  Required  of  second-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  art. 
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12.  Advanced  wood-carving.  A  continuation  of  Course  1 1. 
Original  design  of  greater  difficulty  and  its  execution  in  arti- 
cles of  value,  such  as  chests,  chairs,  and  other  articles  requir- 
ing expert  workmanship.  Individual  studio  work.  Four  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course. 
Miss  Rogers 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Wood-carving  Room,  Macy  Build- 
ing. 

This  course  gives  an  opportunity  for  specialization  in  practical  wood- 
carving. 

Open  as  an  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  9,  10, 
and  11. 

13.  History  of  art.  A  critical  study  of  great  styles  and 
masterpieces,  ancient  and  modern,  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting;  other  arts  discussed — dress,  pottery,  interior 
decoration,  etc.  Study  of  processes,  autographic,  and  repro- 
ductive; etching,  casting,  wood  cut,  mezzotint,  silver  point, 
etc.  Choosing  of  casts  and  pictures  for  elementary  school 
work,  and  their  interpretation  by  children.  Continual  refer- 
ence to  library  books  and  art  collections.  Lectures,  confer- 
ences, visits  to  museums  and  exhibitions  for  the  study  of  origi- 
nals. Lectures  by  specialists  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
one-hour  course.    Professor  Churchill 

F.  at  10.45,  Lecture  Room,  Macy  Building. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  sense.     The  topics 
are  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  but  the  standpoint  is  not  so  much 
historical  as  interpretative.     The  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  general 
reading  in  art  history  and  criticism. 

Recommended  to  third-year  college  students  specializing  in  this 
department.  Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
departmental  diploma  in  art,  and  of  second-year  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

14.  Applied  freehand  drawing.  Application  of  drawing  as 
an  aid  to  the  teacher's  work  in  elementary  classes;  illustration 
on  the  blackboard;  rapid  and  easy  sketching  in  chalk  and  pen- 
cil, according  to  correct  principles;  constructional  drawing  in 
nature  work;  maps,  plans,  etc.;  simple  studies  of  animals  and 
posed  figure.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  count- 
ing as  a  two-hour  course.     Professor  Churchill 
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Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-3.30,  Freehand  Drawing  Room,  Macy 
Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  power  to  use  drawing 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  young  children;  also  to  enable  them  to  teach 
drawing  intelligently  under  supervision. 

Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Course  I,  or  its  equivalent. 
Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

Education  ii.  Methods  of  teaching  art  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Working  out  of  lessons  in  detail  with 
methods  of  presenting  them;  planning  of  courses  and  correla- 
tion with  other  studies;  use  of  drawing  in  nature  work;  present 
status  of  school  drawing,  and  adaptation  of  work  to  existing 
conditions;  equipment  and  expense  estimates;  comparisons  of 
the  best  systems  and  courses  of  form  and  color  study  and 
drawing;  observation  of  expert  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  practice-teaching  under  criticism,  so 
far  as  conditions  will  permit.  Class  work  with  lectures,  con- 
ferences, and  observation.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.    Mrs.  Chambers 

M.  and  F.,  1.30-3.30,  Lecture  Room,  Macy  Building. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  ability  to  apply  the 
subject-matter  which  he  has  acquired,  and  to  prepare  him  for  work  in 
the  classroom. 

Open  only  to  regular  members  of  the  graduating  classes  in  this  de- 
partment. Required  of  fourth-year  college  students  specializing  in  this 
department,  and  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  de- 
partmental diploma  in  art. 


Extension  Courses 

I.  Form  and  color  study  and  drawing.  Representation  in 
outline;  light  and  shade;  water-color  work  in  the  grades. 
Sketching  from  plants,  animals,  and  posed  figure.  Use  of 
drawing  in  other  studies,  blackboard  illustration  and  methods. 
Two  hours  weekly,  October  to  March.  Professor  Churchill 
and  assistants 

S.  at  10,  Freehand  Drawing  Room,  Macy  Building. 
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Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 

This  class  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York.  The  instruction  given  is  that  which  will 
best  assist  them  to  do  good  work  under  supervision  in  the  schools  and 
enable  them  to  make  drawing  a  help  in  other  studies. 

2.  Studio  work.  Advanced  work  in  light  and  shade;  still-life, 
antique,  etc.,  according  to  advancement  of  pupil.  Instruction 
adapted  to  individual.  Two  hours  weekly,  October  to  March. 
Professor  Churchill  and  assistants. 

S.  at  10,  Studio  No.  2,  Macy  Building. 
Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 

3.  Clay  modeling.  Elementary  form  supply.  Type-forms  and 
simple  objects,  copying  of  good  examples,  etc.  Applications  of 
clay  in  other  studies.  Two  hours  weekly,  October  to  March. 
Miss  Lewis  and  assistant. 

S.  at  10,  Modeling  Room,  Macy  Building. 
Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 

4.  Wood-carving  and  design.  Execution  of  design  in  carv- 
ing, pyrography,  leather  work,  etc.  Similar  to  Art  II  and 
12.  Studio  work,  elementary  or  advanced.  Instruction  adapted 
to  the  individual.  Two  hours  weekly,  October  to  March.  Miss 
Rogers 

5.  at  10,  Wood-carving  Room,  Macy  Building. 
Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 


In  location  and  equipment  the  students  of  this  department  are  offered 
advantages  of  an  exceptional  character.  The  City  of  New  York,  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Art  Students'  League,  and  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  is  the  art  center  of  America.  In  every  way 
students  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  opportunities  as  a  means 
of  increasing  their  professional  strength  and  general  culture.  The 
Department  of  Art  occupies  two  floors  of  the  Macy  Building. 
There  are  large  and  beautiful  rooms  for  lectures  and  the  various  classes 
in  studio  work,  and  several  smaller  rooms  for  private  studios  and 
departmental  offices.  The  two  studios  for  advanced  work  in  drawing 
and  painting,  each  about  thirty-six  by  fifty  feet,  are  furnished  with 
pictures,  casts,  and  sketches  by  great  masters.  The  corridors  are  lined 
with  photographs  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  available  for  class  use. 
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The  Bryson  Library  contains  a  valuable  and  constantly  growing 
collection  of  books  on  general  subjects,  and  a  special  collection  of  art 
works,  photographs,  engravings,  and  books  of  criticism.  The  Colum- 
bia Library  is  especially  rich  in  material  for  students  of  art.  Its  Avery 
Architectural  Library  is  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  in  the 
world.  The  new  site  of  the  Academy  of  Design  is  also  near  by.  The 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum  is  within  easy  reach.  It  is  thus  possible  for 
the  students  of  the  College  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  his- 
torical and  critical  work  of  the  world  of  art,  and  to  see  and  study  types 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 

For  courses  of  study  in  art  see  pages  90  and  91;  for  admission  re- 
quirements see  pages  73  and  74. 

A  special  circular  giving  complete  information  of  the  opportunities 
for  study  in  this  department  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  May. 


Biology 

1.  Botany.  Seeds  and  their  germination  studied  compara- 
tively; the  morphology  of  seed-plants,  and  general  plant  physi- 
ology and  ecology,  followed,  during  the  second  half-year,  by 
the  comparative  study  of  types  of  cryptogams.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, laboratory,  and  field-work,  together  with  collateral 
reading.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as 
a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Lloyd 

Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-3.30,  Biological  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  and 
elementary  teaching. 

2.  Zoology.  The  study  of  a  series  of  types  of  animals,  both 
invertebrate  and  vertebrate.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
collateral  reading,  with  recitations.  Four  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Profes- 
sor Lloyd  and  Miss  Carss 

Tu.  and  Th.,  10.45-12.30,  Biological  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  and 
elementary  teaching. 
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3.  Physiology  and  hygiene.  A  study  of  the  activities  of  cells, 
tissues,  and  organs  in  various  organisms,  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals, including  man.  The  practical  application  of  physiologi- 
cal principles  to  dress,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  home.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
two-hour  course.  Professor  Woodhull,  Professor  Lloyd, 
and  Miss  Carss 

M.  at  9.15,  and  W.,  9. 15-10.45,  Physiological  Laboratory, 
Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  and 
elementary  teaching,  and  for  first-year  students,  candidates  for  de- 
partmental diploma  in  domestic  art  or  domestic  science. 

4.  Bacteriology.  A  course  of  practical  work  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, staining,  and  microscopic  study  of  the  yeasts  and  com- 
mon bacteria  occurring  in  foods,  etc.,  in  the  household.  One 
hour  weekly  during  the  first  half-year,  counting  as  a  one-half 
hour  course.    Professor  Lloyd 

M.  at  3.30,  Science  Rooms,  Milbank  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  had  elementary  chemistry. 
Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental 
diploma  in  domestic  science. 

Education  12.  Methods  of  teaching  biology  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  laboratory  and 
field-work.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  count- 
ing as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Lloyd 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Biological  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Required  of  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  biology. 

Botany  I.  Elementary  botany — general  introduction.  Prin- 
ciples of  general  biology;  outlines  of  the  evolution  of  the  plant 
world;  relation  of  plants  and  animals.  Study  of  types  of  the 
lower  plants  during  the  first  half-year,  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  representatives  of  the  higher  plants  (Spermaphytes) 
during  the  seeond  half-year;  comparative  study  of  a  few  of  the 
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leading  families.    One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  sessions  per 
week.    Professor  Underwood  and  Dr.  Curtis 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Recommended  to 
second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in 
biology. 

Zoology  II.  Elementary  biology.  Introductory  to  mor- 
phology and  physiology,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  biol- 
ogy. 

First  half-year 

(a)  General  biology.  Two  exercises  a  week  throughout 
the  first  quarter-year.  General  introduction.  Protoplasm  and 
the  cell.  Biology  of  the  earth-worm  and  the  fern.  Unicellular 
organisms:  Amoeba,  pleurococcus,  yeast,  bacteria,  infusoria. 
Spirogyra,  hydra,  hydroids.    Professor  Wilson 

(b)  Elementary  zoology  (invertebrates).  Two  exercises  a 
week  throughout  the  second  quarter-year.  The  earth-worm, 
lobster,  crab,  insect,  mussel,  starfish,  ascidian.  Professor  Wil- 
son 

Second  half-year 

(c)  Elementary  zoology  (vertebrates).  Two  exercises  a 
week.  The  lancelet,  dogfish,  frog,  pigeon,  turtle,  and  rabbit. 
In  addition  the  main  problems  of  evolution  and  heredity  are 
briefly  explained.    Professor  Osborn 

Textbooks:  Sedgwick  and  Wilson,  General  Biology;  Marshall  and 
Hurst's  Practical  Zoology;  Osborn's  Greeks  to  Darzvin.  Reference  books: 
Parker's  Elementary  Biology;  Thomson's  Zoology;  Foster  and  Balfour's 
Elements  of  Embryology. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Recommended  to 
second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in 
biology. 

Botany  II.  Plant  anatomy.  A  systematic  study  of  the  cells 
and  tissues  of  the  higher  plants.  Two  laboratory  sessions 
weekly,  first  half-year.    Dr.  Curtis 

Prerequisite:  Botany  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

Botany  III.  Plant  physiology.     A  course  in  experimental 
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physiology  supplemented  by  selected  readings.     Two  labora- 
tory sessions  weekly,  first  half-year.    Dr.  Curtis 
Prerequisite:  Botany  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

Note. — In  this  and  other  courses  in  vegetable  physiology,  the  nature 
of  the  work  occasionally  requires  attendance  at  the  laboratory  at  un- 
usual times. 

Botany  IV.  General  morphology  of  cryptogams.  Detailed 
study  of  some  group  or  groups  of  the  lower  plants.  Two  labor- 
atory sessions  weekly,  second  half-year.  Professor  Under- 
wood and  Dr.  Curtis 

This  course  naturally  follows  Botany  II,  to  complete  an  elective 
for  the  year.    Prerequisite:  Botany  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

Botany  V.  Botanical  problems.  Illustrating  advanced 
methods  of  fixing,  imbedding,  sectioning,  and  staining.  One 
laboratory  session  weekly,  second  half-year.     Dr.  Curtis 

Prerequisite:  Botany  II. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Recommended  to 
third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in 
biology. 

Note. — During  the  second  half-year  the  student  may  choose  between 
Botany  III,  IV,  and  V. 

Zoology  III.  General  zoology.  Vertebrate  and  inverte- 
brate zoology,  anatomy,  embryology,  and  aetiology  (natural 
environment,  terrestrial  and  marine  faunal  areas,  principles  of 
distribution).  Three  lectures  and  six  hours'  laboratory  work 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Classification  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  main 
living  orders  of  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals. Practical  study  of  the  nervous,  vascular,  alimentary  sys- 
tems, and  the  like.     Professor  Dean 

(b)  Embryological  development  of  the  bird,  amphibian, 
fish,  embryological  technique.    Professor  Dean 

(c)  Comparative  morphology,  classification,  and  general 
zoology  of  invertebrates.    Mr.  Calkins 

Textbooks:  Wiedersheim's  Comparative  Anatomy;  Parker's  Zootomy; 
Hertwig's  Zoology. 
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Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Recommended  to 
third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in 
biology. 

Extension  Course 

I.  Nature  study.  A  special  treatment  of  biology  applicable 
to  the  elementary  grades.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Ten 
weeks.    Professor  Lloyd 

S.  at  10.30,  Science  Lecture  Room,  Main  Building,  begin- 
ning January  7. 

Registration  fee,  $1. 


The  biological  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
Bausch  and  Lomb  and  Leitz  microscopes,  a  microtome  after  Tome,  a 
paraffine-oven,  and  other  accessory  apparatus.  A  small  conservatory  in 
the  laboratory  makes  it  easy  to  preserve  plant  material  in  growing  con- 
dition for  study.  Several  aquaria  serve  a  like  purpose  for  animals.  A 
good  set  of  museum  preparations  and  skeletons  afford  illustrative 
materials.    The  collection  of  lantern  slides  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  department  library  has  a  goodly  number  of  reference  books. 
The  reading-table  is  kept  supplied  with  the  periodicals  of  general 
scientific  interest,  and  with  several  of  the  more  special  journals  on 
Zoology,  Botany,  and  Physiology.  The  department  possesses  also  a  set 
of  the  folios  of  Audubon,  embracing  his  studies  of  the  birds  and  mam- 
mals of  North  America. 

New  York  City  offers  many  attractions  to  students  in  Biology,  the 
chief  of  these  being  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Aquarium,  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  The  latter  is  growing 
rapidly  in  value  from  year  to  year,  and  even  now  offers  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  plants  within  a  small 
area.  Equal  advantages  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  offered  for  the  study 
of  animals  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden. 

For  courses  in  geography  and  geology,  see  pages  36-39. 

For  courses  in  physical  science,  see  pages  60-62. 


Domestic  Art 

I.  Sewing  methods.  The  consideration  of  courses  of  sewing 
for  elementary  and  mission  schools;  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  in  accordance  with  general  educational  principles; 
preparation  of  a  series  of  models  for  school  work.     Lectures, 
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discussions,  and  manual  work.  Textbook :  Woolman's  Sewing 
Course.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Woolman 

Tu.,  1.30-3.30,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank  Building. 

Open  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  all  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art.  One 
hour  weekly  during  the  first  half-year  is  arranged  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  intending  teachers  in  the  lower  elementary  school. 

2.  Textiles.  A  study  of  fabrics  and  the  processes  of  their 
manufacture.  The  development  of  these  processes  and  their 
effect  on  social  conditions.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  essays. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Wool- 
man 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  Course  1,  and  is  intended  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  textiles  and  the  methods  of  presentation  in  connection 
with  the  lessons  in  sewing. 

Open  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  all  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art.  One 
hour  weekly  throughout  the  year  is  recommended  to  intending  teachers 
in  the  kindergarten. 

3.  Drafting  and  making  garments.  The  principles  of  dress- 
making; the  taking  of  accurate  measurements;  drafting  by 
simple  measurements;  economical  cutting  of  material;  the 
making  of  garments.  Demonstration,  conference,  manual 
work,  and  written  notes.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.    Miss  Schenck 

W.,  1.30-4.30,  Domestic  Art  Drafting  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  all  first-year  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

4.  Equipment  and  management  of  schools.  Methods  of 
teaching;  organization  and  equipment  of  domestic  art  depart- 
ments in  public  and  industrial  schools;  plans  of  courses;  de- 
signing of  rooms ;  system  of  drafting,  etc.  Conferences,  essays, 
private  investigation  of  schools  and  missions,  and  class  work. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor  Woolman 
and  Miss  Schenck 
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M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Re- 
quired of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental 
diploma  in  domestic  art. 

5.  Household  art  and  design.  A  consideration  of  healthful 
living  and  dressing;  the  effects  of  textiles;  principles  of  home 
decoration,  and  training  in  rapid  sketching.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  class  work.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.    Professor  Woolman 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  Art  9  and  13,  and  aims  to  apply 
general  rules  of  art  in  the  home,  in  order  to  develop  good  taste  and 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  every-day  life. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  and  are 
taking  Art  9  and  13.  Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

6.  Art  needlework.  Some  of  the  principles  of  decoration 
with  the  needle,  and  their  application  to  articles  for  home  and 
ceremonial  use.  Class  work.  Two  hours  weekly  during  the 
first  half-year.    Miss  Peniston 

W.,  9.1 5-1 1.30,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank  Build- 
ing. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

7.  Conference.  Systematic  study  of  problems  in  domestic 
art  for  elementary,  industrial,  and  mission  schools.  One  hour 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Woolman 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  to  graduates  and  other  specially  qualified  students. 


Extension  Courses 

I.  Sewing.  Practical  work  in  sewing  and  garment  making, 
for  those  who  desire  to  meet  more  intelligently  the  demands  of 
the  home.     Some  knowledge  of  sewing  will  be  necessary  to 
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gain  admission  to  the  course.  Demonstration  and  class  work. 
One  session  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Miss  Anthony  and 
Miss  Rea 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Domestic  Art  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $25.  If  fewer  than  ten  applications 
are  received,  this  course  will  not  be  given. 

2.  Sewing  methods.  Teaching  in  accordance  with  general 
educational  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations, 
and  manual  work.  One  hour  weekly.  Professor  Woolman 
and  Miss  Anthony 

S.  at  10.30;  October  8  to  December  17. 

Open  to  teachers  of  public,  private,  and  mission  schools.  Registra- 
tion and  tuition  fee,  $5. 

3.  Drafting  and  making  garments.  The  principles  underly- 
ing garment  making;  the  presentation  of  the  subject  in  public 
and  mission  schools;  drafting  by  simple  measurement;  cutting, 
fitting,  and  finishing  garments.  Some  knowledge  of  sewing  is 
required  for  entrance.  Class  demonstration,  manual  work,  and 
written  notes.  Two  hours  weekly,  January  to  June.  Miss 
Schenck 

Hours  to  be  arranged;  Domestic  Art  Drafting  Room. 

Open  to  teachers  of  public,  private,  and  mission  schools.  If  fewer 
than  ten  applications  are  received,  this  course  will  not  be  given.  Reg- 
istration and  tuition  fee,  $10. 

I 


The  Department  of  Domestic  Art  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Building.  It  consists  of  a  laboratory,  drafting 
room,  office,  and  stockroom.  It  is  amply  lighted  and  equipped  with 
all  needed  apparatus. 

A  large  collection  of  fibers  and  instruments  used  in  textile  manufact- 
ure, given  by  various  manufacturers,  affords  to  the  student  important 
assistance  in  the  study  of  textiles.  A  Navajo  loom,  with  half  com- 
pleted blanket  and  all  the  processes  of  wool  spinning  and  dyeing  used 
in  the  construction,  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  B.  Talbot  B.  Hyde.  A 
rapidly  increasing  collection  of  garments,  embroideries,  and  needle- 
work of  various  nations,  photographs,  samples  of  materials,  etc.,  are 
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available  for  research  work.  The  chemical  laboratory  of  Columbia 
University  offers  opportunity  for  studying  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

The  museums,  technical  institutions,  public  schools,  sewing  mis- 
sions, and  settlements  of  New  York  City  offer  special  advantages  in 
bringing  students  into  direct  contact  with  art,  industry,  and  education. 

For  courses  of  study  in  domestic  art,  see  pages  89  and  91;  for  admis- 
sion requirements,  see  pages  72  and  73. 


Domestic  Science 

1.  Foods.  Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods ;  funda- 
mental principles  and  processes  of  cookery;  comparative 
study  of  fuels  and  cooking  apparatus.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  essays,  and  collateral  reading.  One  lecture  and  six 
hours'  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  four-hour  course.    Professor  Kinne 

M.  at  10,  and  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-4.30,  Domestic  Science 
Laboratory,  Milbank  Building. 

This  course  gives  theory  and  practice  in  cooking,  and  aids  the  stu- 
dent in  arranging  subject-matter  for  teaching.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  scientific  methods  of  laboratory  work,  and  to  the  adaptation 
of  such  methods  to  the  school  kitchen. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma,  and  of  first-year 
students,  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

2.  Food  production  and  manufacture.  Production  of  food 
materials,  such  as  dairy  products;  manufacture  of  flours,  ce- 
reals, spices,  etc.;  food  adulterations;  marketing,  etc.  Lect- 
ures, laboratory  work,  reading,  excursions.  One  lecture  and 
four  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  three-hour  course.  Professor  Kinne  and  Miss 
McIntyre 

M.  at  1.30,  and  F.,  9. 15-10.45,  Domestic  Science  Laboratory, 
Milbank  Building. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  Course  1. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma,  and  of  first-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic 
science. 
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3.  Foods,  advanced  course.  Advanced  cookery;  preserva- 
tion of  foods;  cookery  for  invalids;  food  values  and  dietaries; 
cooking,  planning,  and  serving  meals;  waitress'  course.  One 
lecture  and  six  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the 
year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course.    Professor  Kinne 

M.  at  9.15,  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.30-4.30,  Domestic  Science  Labora- 
tory, Milbank  Building. 

This  course  elaborates  and  applies  the  principles  established  in 
Course  1. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

4.  Home  sanitation  and  management.  Situation  and  struc- 
ture of  the  house;  disposal  of  waste;  heating  and  ventilation; 
lighting;  healthful  furnishings;  systematic  methods  of  house- 
work; the  principles  of  laundering;  keeping  of  household 
accounts,  etc.;  home  nursing  and  emergencies.  Conferences, 
lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  collateral  reading.  One  lecture 
and  two  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Kinne 

W.,  9.15-11.30,  and  F.,  10.45-11.30,  Domestic  Science  Lab- 
oratory, Milbank  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  fourth-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma,  and  of  second-year 
students,  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  science. 

5.  Methods  of  teaching  domestic  science.  Planning  of 
courses,  lesson  plans,  class  management,  observation  of  class 
work,  practice  in  giving  demonstration  lessons,  equipment  for 
classes  of  all  grades,  etc.;  special  instruction  of  students  in- 
tending to  be  supervisors  or  head  teachers  in  departments  of 
domestic  science.  Conferences  and  lectures.  Two  hours  week- 
ly throughout  the  year.    Professor  Kinne 

W.  and  F.,  1.30-2.30,  Domestic  Science  Laboratory,  Mil- 
bank  Building. 

Required  of  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma,  and  of  first-year  students,  candidates  for  the  departmental 
diploma  in  domestic  science. 
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Extension  Courses 

1.  Cooking.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  a 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  food,  and  the  principles 
underlying  its  preparation,  and  consists  of  a  study  of  foods, 
their  composition,  nutritive  value,  and  proper  combination, 
cost  of  food  and  marketing;  practice  of  the  art  of  cookery, 
including  all  its  processes.  A  course  of  reading  is  suggested 
in  connection  with  the  various  topics.  Three  hours  weekly, 
October  to  April.    Professor  Kinne 

Th.,  9.30-1 1.30,  Domestic  Science  Laboratory,  Milbank 
Building. 

Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $35. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  cooking.  Lectures  on  methods  of 
teaching  cooking,  including  a  consideration  of  such  topics  as 
laboratory  equipments,  class  management,  arrangement  of 
courses  for  public  schools  and  industrial  classes,  etc.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  and  to  those  inter- 
ested in  industrial  classes  connected  with  churches  and  college 
settlements.  Two  hours  weekly,  January  8  to  March  12.  Pro- 
fessor Kinne 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Domestic  Science  Laboratory,  Mil- 
bank  Building. 

Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 

3.  The  chemistry  of  foods  and  stimulants.  One  lecture  and 
two  hours  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year,  same  as 
Physical  Science  3. 

W.  at  4.30  and  Tu.  at  10.30-12.30. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course. 
Some  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  a 
necessary  prerequisite.     Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $30. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  domestic  science  is  to  train  teachers 
of  cooking  and  home  sanitation  for  public  schools,  manual  training 
and  industrial  schools,  and  to  equip  directors  of  departments  as  super- 
visors of  domestic  science. 
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The  domestic  science  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Building.  It  is  arranged  for  work  that  can  be 
carried  on  in  any  school  kitchen.  For  all  purposes  of  investigation  and 
experimental  work  the  resources  of  the  department  are  amply  suffi- 
cient. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  common 
schools.  The  various  departments  of  Columbia  University  are  open 
for  scientific  and  sociological  study  to  teachers  who  desire  advanced 
work  in  domestic  science.  Students  especially  interested  in  social  settle- 
ment and  philanthropic  work  will  find  in  New  York  a  profitable  field 
for  investigation  and  observation  of  modern  methods  of  social  amelio- 
ration. Any  student  who  desires  it  can  be  brought  directly  into  con- 
tact with  such  work. 

For  courses  of  study  in  domestic  science,  see  pages  89  and  92;  for  ad- 
mission requirements,  see  pages  72  and  73. 


Economics  and  Social  Science 

Political  economy  A.  Principles  of  political  economy. 
Recitations  and  essays.  Three  hours,  second  half-year,  count- 
ing as  a  one  and  one-half  hour  course.  Professor  Mayo- 
Smith  and  Mr.  Day 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  and  the  college  diploma  in  secondary 
teaching. 

Political  economy  I.  Economic  history.  Selected  text- 
books, recitations,  essays,  and  lectures.  Three  hours,  first  half- 
year,  counting  as  a  one  and  one-half  hour  course.  Professor 
Seligman  and  Mr.  Day 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Political  economy  III.  Historical  and  practical  political 
economy.  Production  and  consumption;  the  problems  of  ex- 
change; the  problems  of  distribution.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  reading.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Sociology  XX.  General  sociology.  Analysis  and  classifi- 
cation of  social  facts;  systematic  principles  of  social  theory; 
examination   of   sociological   laws — the   causes   of   emotional 
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epidemics,  panics,  outbreaks  of  mob  violence,  and  revolutions; 
the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  great  questions.  Two  hours 
weekly,  first  half-year.    Professor  Giddings 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Sociology  XXI.  Progress  and  democracy.  The  phenom- 
ena of  social  progress  are  the  general  subjects  of  this  course, 
which  includes  two  parts,  namely:  (i)  a  study  of  the  historical 
evolution  of  society,  with  special  attention  to  social  origins; 
to  the  development  of  the  family,  of  the  clan,  and  of  the  tribe; 
and  to  the  beginnings  of  civilization;  (2)  the  social  as  distin- 
guished from  the  political  organization  of  modern  democra- 
cies. Modern  philanthropic  movements,  including  the  work 
of  university  and  other  social  settlements,  and  many  social 
phases  of  municipal  reform  are  touched  upon  in  this  course. 
Two  hours  weekly,  second  term.    Professor  Giddings 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 


English 

I.  Literature  and  composition.  Interpretative  and  critical 
study  of  literature:  stories  and  comedies;  rhetorical  analysis. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  weekly  themes.  Hawthorne's  Twice 
Told  Tales,  George  Eliot's  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  Shak- 
spere's  As  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth  Night,  Genung's  Practi- 
cal Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Analysis,  Pearson's 
Freshman  Composition.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.    Mr.  Krapp 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9.15,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  teaching  of 
English  in  elementary  schools  and  to  supply  a  part  of  the  training 
necessary  for  the  professional  studies  of  the  later  years  of  the  college 
course. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma. 
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2.  Literature  and  analysis.  Interpretative  and  critical  study 
of  literature;  logical  analysis  of  essays.  A  study  of  tragedy, 
and  of  modern  English  poetry.  Shakspere's  Hamlet  and  Mac- 
beth; the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  Browning; 
Bradley's  Orations  and  Arguments.  Lectures,  recitations,  con- 
ferences, and  private  readings;  weekly  themes.  Three  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Mr.  Krapp 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  its 
equivalent.  Required  of  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  college  diploma. 

3.  The  folk-story.  Lectures  and  readings.  Two  hours 
weekly  during  the  second  half-year.    Mr.  Krapp 

W.  and  F.  at  10.45,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Build- 
ing. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  open  up  to  the  general  reader  the 
vast  storehouse  of  popular  narrative  literature.  The  method  will  be  to 
take  up  in  order  typical  collections  from  the  literatures  of  different 
periods  and  peoples,  beginning  with  the  collections  of  the  East  and 
coming  down  through  the  Western  literature  of  fable,  fairy  tale,  myth, 
and  popular  romance. 

Open  to  auditors  and  special  students.  Required  of  second-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten 
teaching. 

4.  Reading.  Training  in  enunciation  and  the  use  of  the 
voice;  study  and  practice  in  emphasis,  phrasing,  etc.;  read- 
ings from  Shakspere  and  Browning.  One  hour  weekly 
throughout  the  year.    Miss  Benfey 

M.  at  10.45,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

5.  Seminar.  Investigation  of  the  conditions  of  English 
teaching.  Readings,  theses,  investigation  of  English  work  in 
secondary  schools,  with  critical  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of 
subject-matter  and  method.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
One  session  weekly.    Professor  Baker 
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Hour  to  be  arranged;  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  to  graduates  and  properly  qualified  seniors. 

Education  13.  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  secondary 
schools,  (a)  Literature — first  half-year:  interpretative  and 
critical  study  of  typical  stories,  poems,  essays,  and  dramas; 
principles  of  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  in 
secondary  schools;  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  literature. 
(b)  Composition — second  half-year :  the  study  of  typical  forms 
of  prose  with  reference  to  their  use  in  teaching  composition; 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching  rhetoric  and  composition  in 
secondary  schools.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  The  work  will  be  based  in  part 
on  Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric  and  Pearson's  Prin- 
ciples of  Composition.  Lectures,  readings,  written  work,  ob- 
servation, and  practice-teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor  Baker 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  Required  of  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  college  diploma  in  English. 

Education  14.  Methods  of  teaching  English  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  (a)  A  study  of  typical  stories,  essays,  and 
poems;  principles  of  interpretation  and  criticism;  principles  of 
selection,  adaptation,  and  presentation  of  literature  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools;  the  study  of  interest,  attention,  and  correla- 
tion, (b)  Language  teaching:  aims,  scope,  and  methods  of 
the  work  of  reading,  composition,  and  grammar.  Observation, 
lesson-plans  and  practice-teaching.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
private  readings.  Laurie's  Language  and  Linguistic  Method 
will  be  used  as  a  textbook.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first 
half-year.    Professor  Baker 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  English  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  elementary  teach- 
ing. 
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Extension  Courses 

1.  English  literature.  The  story,  Hawthorne,  George  Eliot, 
or  Kipling;  a  comedy  of  Shakspere;  a  tragedy  of  Shakspere, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or  King  Lear;  poetry,  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, or  Matthew  Arnold.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.    Mr.  Krapp  and  Professor  Baker 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  are  not  regular  stu- 
dents, and  who  desire  to  study  literature  rather  than  composition. 

Open  to  auditors  and  special  students.  Registration  and  tuition  fee, 
$30. 

2.  English  literature.  This  course  is  intended  especially  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  work  during  the  week.  It  will 
include  work  in  interpretative  criticism  and  discussion  of 
method.  The  work  in  method  will  be  kept  in  the  closest  pos- 
sible relation  with  the  study  of  the  literature.  The  literature 
selected  is :  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Dryden's 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  Shakspere's  The  Winter's  Tale.  Pro- 
fessor Baker 

S.  at  10.30,  October  8  to  December  17. 

Open  to  special  students.    Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 


The  English  Department  offers  also,  as  part  of  the  required  work, 
courses  of  observation  and  practice  under  direction  and  criticism,  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  These  courses  are  open  only  to  properly  quali- 
fied students,  who  have  satisfied  their  instructors  that  they  may  do  such 
work  with  profit  to  themselves  and  without  injury  to  the  school.  The 
range  of  work  open  to  such  students  is  from  the  primary  grades  to  the 
end  of  the  college  preparatory  course.  It  includes  reading,  language- 
work,  and  composition,  and  the  study  of  literature.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  children  read  only  what  is  ranked  as  classic  literature. 
The  work  is  interpretative  and  appreciative  throughout  the  course.  It 
aims  to  develop  the  power  of  reading  intelligently,  a  discriminative 
fondness  for  good  literature,  the  power  to  write  English  with  clearness 
and  ease,  and,  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  the  beginnings  of  the 
elements  of  criticism. 

Opportunities  for  further  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English  are 
open  to  all  properly  qualified  students  of  Teachers  College.  Those 
who  desire  may,  under  the  general  regulations  of  Columbia  University, 
elect  courses  there  in  general  literature,  in  the  historical  study  of  the 
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English  language,  and  in  rhetoric  and  composition.  For  a  descriptive 
list  of  these  courses  see  the  catalogue  of  Columbia  University,  or  the 
special  circular  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 


Geography  and  Geology 

1.  Elementary  meteorology  and  oceanography.  An  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  temperature,  pressure 
and  circulation,  moisture,  cyclonic  and  local  storms,  rainfall, 
weather  and  climate;  and  of  the  ocean,  as  to  waves,  tides, 
ocean  currents,  and  deep-sea  conditions.  The  needs  of  the 
common  school  will  be  kept  in  mind  continually.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  sec- 
ond half-year.    Professor  Dodge 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Geographical  Laboratory,  Main 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  college  students.  Required  of  candidates  for 
the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  (lower)  teaching. 

2.  Elementary  physiography.  An  elementary  course  in  the 
origin,  development,  and  classification  of  land  forms,  with  a 
detailed  study  of  the  common  types  and  their  relation  to  hu- 
man conditions.  As  much  geology  and  mineralogy  will  be 
included  as  the  end  in  view  demands.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year. 
Professor  Dodge 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30,  Geographical  Labora- 
tory, Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  college  students  and  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  in  Columbia  College.  Required  of  candidates  for  the 
college  diploma  in  elementary  teaching,  and  in  secondary  teaching  in 
geography.     Prerequisite  to  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  7. 

3.  Geography  of  the  United  States.  Consideration  in  detail 
of  the  origin  and  classification  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  histori- 
cal relations  of  man  thereto.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  weekly  during  the  second-half-year.  Professor 
Dodge 
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M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30,  Geographical  Labora- 
tory, Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  college  students,  and  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  in  Columbia  College,  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or  its 
equivalent.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  ele- 
mentary (upper)  teaching,  and  in  secondary  teaching  in  geography. 

Given  in  1898-99  and  each  alternate  year  thereafter. 

4.  Geography  of  Europe.  Detailed  consideration  of  the 
origin  and  classification  of  the  physical  features  of  Europe, 
with  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  historical  relations 
of  man  thereto.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours 
weekly  during  the  second  half-year.     Professor  Dodge 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  F.,  2.30-4.30,  Geographical  Labora- 
tory, Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  qualified  students  who  have  completed  Course 
2,  or  its  equivalent.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in 
elementary  (upper)  teaching  and  in  secondary  teaching  in  geography, 
if  they  have  not  taken  Course  3. 

Not  given  in  1898-99,  but  in  each  alternate  year  thereafter. 

5.  Commercial  geography.  A  consideration  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  United  States  and  the  world;  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  various  continents;  lines  of  commerce, 
exploration,  etc.,  and  causes  thereof.  Lectures  and  collateral 
reading.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year.  Pro- 
fessor Dodge 

Open  as  elective  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  2,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Not  given  in  1898-99. 

6.  Mathematical  geography.  A  study  of  the  earth,  as  a 
member  of  the  solar  system,  its  form,  size,  mass,  and  density, 
and  its  rotation;  method  of  determining  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, calculation  of  time  and  of  local  meridian;  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, reading  of  mariner's  compass  and  charts;  map  projec- 
tions and  cartography.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Three 
hours  weekly  during  the  second  half-year.    Professor  Dodge 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 
Not  given  in  1898-99. 
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7.  Seminar.  Original  investigations  of  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Conferences,  with  outside  reading  and  laboratory 
work.    One  session  weekly.    Professor  Dodge 

Hour  to  be  arranged,  Geographical  Laboratory,  Main 
Building. 

Open  to  graduates  and  other  qualified  students. 

Education  16.  Methods  of  teaching  geography  and  geol- 
ogy. Geography  and  geology  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  with  preparation  for  practice-teaching,  observation, 
and  criticism.  Lectures,  discussions,  laboratory  work,  and 
collateral  reading.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.    Professor  Dodge 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Geographical  Laboratory,  Main 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  college  diploma  in  secondary  teaching  in  geography  and 
geology. 


Geology  I.  General  geology.  First  half-year,  physical  ge- 
ology, with  practical  work  in  the  rock  collections  under  the 
lithological  part  of  the  subject;  second  half-year,  stratigraphi- 
cal  and  historical  geology,  involving  laboratory  work  with 
type  fossils  and  collections  illustrating  the  geology  of  the 
United  States.  Textbook:  Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geology. 
Two  hours  lectures,  including  laboratory  work.    Mr.  Hollick 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Geology  II.  General  geology.  A  more  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  treated  in  Course  I.  Textbooks:  Scott's 
Introduction  to  Geology,  Kemp's  Handbook  of  Rocks.  Three 
hours'  lectures.    Professor  Kemp 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 
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Extension  Course 

i.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises,  with  practical 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching  the  following  topics: 
Rotation  and  revolution  of  the  earth;  winds  and  wind  systems; 
oceans  and  ocean  currents;  waves  and  tides;  latitude,  map  pro- 
jections, etc.  One  hour  weekly,  October  8  to  December  17. 
Professor  Dodge 

S.  at  10.30,  Science  Lecture  Room,  Main  Building. 

Registration  fee,  $1. 


The  geographical  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  maps,  models,  lan- 
tern slides,  specimens,  etc.,  illustrating  the  geographical  conditions  of 
the  United  States  in  detail,  and  other  countries  in  general.  In  the  near 
future  the  equipment  will  be  amplified  in  reference  to  meteorology  and 
oceanography  and  the  geography  of  Europe.  Particular  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  selection  of  materials,  to  maps,  etc.,  available  at  small 
cost  for  use  in  the  common  schools. 

The  Professor  of  Geography  is  also  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  School 
Geography,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of 
geography  in  the  elementary  school.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
list  of  pedagogic  and  geographic  exchanges  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
is  at  the  service  of  all  students,  and  forms  a  valuable  working  library. 
Students  have  access  also  to  the  library  of  Columbia  University,  and  by 
special  permission  can  work  in  the  library  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society.  This  latter  library  is  one  of  the  best  geographical  libraries 
in  the  world. 

New  York  City  is  a  center  of  great  geographic  interest  from  the 
commercial,  historical,  and  scientific  standpoints.  Much  use  will  be 
made  of  the  local  field  for  illustration  and  study. 

Further  information  regarding  the  work  in  Geography  may  be  found 
in  the  Circular  of  the  Department  of  Science,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. 

For  courses  in  biology,  see  pages  20-24;  and  in  physical  science, 
pages  60-62. 

Greek 

Education  18.  Methods  of  teaching  Greek  in  secondary 
schools.  A  comparative  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature, 
history,  art,  and  archaeology,  so  far  as  these  bear  upon  the 
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teaching  of  Greek  in  secondary  schools;  a  consideration  of 
forms,  syntax,  reading,  writing,  scanning,  textbooks,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  the  choice  of  authors  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
teacher.  Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation, 
and  practice-teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Miss  Cochran,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Professor  Perry,  Professor  Wheeler,  and  Dr. 
Young 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Required  of  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in 
Greek.  Greek  I,  III,  V,  and  VII  are  recommended  in  preparation  for 
admission  to  this  course. 


History 

I.  Development  of  mediaeval  and  modern  civilization.  A 
brief  review  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  civilization;  a  similar  study  of  Teutonic  civilization, 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two;  the  fusion  of  the  two 
civilizations  in  the  Empire  and  feudalism;  the  contest  be- 
tween Empire  and  Papacy,  and  the  later  development  of  each; 
the  growth  of  the  nationalities  of  France,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. Such  general  topics  as  the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance, 
etc.,  are  first  treated  in  their  relation  to  the  several  nations 
and  then  reviewed  as  single  movements.  Textbook:  Thatcher 
and  Schwill's  Europe  in  the  Middle  Age.  Recitations,  occa- 
sional lectures,  conferences,  essays,  and  reference  work.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  Monroe  and  Profes- 
sor Castle 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.45,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  European 
civilization  in  sufficient  detail  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  History  of 
Education,  and  to  aid  in  correctly  understanding  the  general  nature, 
meaning,  chief  characteristics,  causes,  and  results  of  the  various  stages 
in  such  development. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma.  This  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  Education  1    and  History  2. 
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2.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  colonies  of 
Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  to  show  the  nature 
of  southern,  middle,  and  northern  colonial  life  and  institu- 
tions; the  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for  control 
of  the  continent;  the  contest  of  the  colonists  with  the  mother 
country  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  later  for  the  rights 
of  man;  the  attempt  to  establish  a  government  based  upon 
states'  rights,  and,  when  this  failed,  upon  nationality;  and  the 
growth  of  political  parties,  the  nationalization  of  democracy, 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  nation,  the  slavery  controversy, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation.  Textbooks:  Thwaites, 
The  Colonies;  Sloane,  French  War  and  the  Revolution;  Walker, 
The  Making  of  the  Nation;  Burgess,  The  Middle  Period,  and 
The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Recitations,  occasional  lect- 
ures, and  essays.     Three  hours  weekly.     Dr.  Monroe 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  United  States  history  is 
studied  as  a  continuation  of  English  civilization  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Only  the  most  important  and  the  determining  events  of 
American  history  will  be  treated,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  various 
phases  through  which  American  nationality  has  passed. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma.  This  course  or 
its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  History  3  and  4. 

3.  Investigation  of  historical  topics.  Subject  for  1898-99: 
The  administrations  of  Washington  and  Jackson.  Conferences, 
lectures,  reports,  and  reference  work.  Two  hours  weekly,  first 
half-year.    Professor  Castle 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.45,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
sources  of  history,  the  methods  of  using  such  sources,  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  historical  material,  a  keen  appreciation  of  historic  truth 
and  accuracy,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  proper  use  of  bibliographies,  original  and  "  second-hand  " 
sources,  and  the  interpretation  of  historic  fact,  will  be  shown. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.    Prerequisite  to  Education  20. 
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4.  Industrial  evolution  of  society.  A  study  of  the  growth 
of  industrial  organizations.  Primitive  and  ancient  industrial 
life;  the  manor  and  guild  systems;  the  mediaeval  system  and 
its  overthrow;  the  household  system;  the  factory  system;  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  influences  of  various  typical 
industries  in  the  United  States.  Lectures  and  reference  work. 
One  hour  weekly  during  the  second  half-year.  Professor  Cas- 
tle and  Dr.  Monroe 

M.  at  3.30,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  domestic  art  or 
domestic  science,  and  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  de- 
partmental diploma  in  domestic  art  or  domestic  science. 

5.  Social  reform  movements.  Fundamental  theories  under- 
lying social  reform  movement;  detailed  study  of  typical  reform 
movements, — e.g.,  congestion  of  population  in  cities,  housing 
of  the  poor,  conflict  of  labor  and  capital,  the  unemployed,  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  industries,  the  wage- 
system,  consumption  as  dealt  with  by  the  Consumers'  League, 
the  class  problem  as  dealt  with  by  the  social  settlement  and  the 
institutional  church  and  charities.  Lectures,  reference,  and 
field  work.     One  hour  weekly,  first  half-year.      Dr.  Monroe 

M.  at  3.30,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  accurate  information  con- 
cerning some  more  or  less  abnormal  social  conditions,  to  give  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  efforts  to  remove  such  abnormalities,  together 
with  the  scientific  basis  for  these  efforts,  to  point  out  the  social  import 
of  many  educational  ideas,  and  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  various  subjects  treated. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic  art. 

6.  Seminar.  Investigation  in  methods  of  teaching  history. 
The  subject  for  the  coming  year  will  be  the  teaching  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  history  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
Conferences,  observations,  and  practice  work.  One  session 
weekly.    Professor  Castle 

Hour  to  be  arranged,  History  Office,  Milbank  Building. 
Open  to  graduates,  seniors,  and  properly  qualified  teachers. 
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Education  19.  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  secondary 
schools.  Investigation  of  historical  topics  to  show  use  of  ma- 
terial by  the  teacher — subject  for  1898-99,  the  Confederation 
and  the  administration  of  Jefferson;  methods  of  presenting 
subject-matter  to  classes;  observation  and  practice  work  in 
Horace  Mann  School;  observation  and  reports  upon  history 
work  in  some  of  the  city  schools.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Pro- 
fessor Castle 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  fourth-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  history. 

Education  20.  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  elementary 
schools.  Lectures  on  the  educational  value  of  history,  its  place 
in  the  curriculum,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it  applicable  to 
the  different  grades;  observation  and  criticism  of  model  les- 
sons; evaluation  of  textbooks  and  courses  of  study;  prepara- 
tion of  lesson-plans  and  practice-teaching  when  it  can  be  con- 
ducted without  injury  to  the  classes  taught.  Lectures,  confer- 
ences, reference  work,  observation,  and  practice-teaching.  One 
hour  weekly^  first  half-year;  an  additional  hour  for  observation 
to  be  arranged  for.    Professor  Castle  and  Dr.  Monroe 

W.  at  2.30,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Extension  Courses 

1.  Development  of  mediaeval  and  modern  civilization.  Simi- 
lar in  scope  to  History  1.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.    Dr.  Monroe  and  Professor  Castle 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  to  auditors  and  special  students. 
Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $30. 

2.  History  of  the  United  States.  Similar  in  scope  to  History 
2.  Brief  review  of  chief  epochs  of  United  States  history  pre- 
sented from  teacher's  point  of  view;  methods  of  teaching  em- 
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phasized.      One    hour    weekly,    first    half-year.       Professor 
Castle 

S.  at  11.30,  History  Lecture  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Open  to  teachers  of  history  and  special  students  who  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  United  States  history. 
Registration  fee,  $1. 


The  courses  in  history  are  designed  to  impart  knowledge  of  historic 
fact,  methods  of  independent  investigation  and  interpretation,  and  spe- 
cial training  in  the  direct  presentation  to  classes  of  such  historic  mate- 
rial as  may  be  successfully  used  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  subject-matter  will  be  given  in  the  Columbia 
University  history  courses,  the  special  methods  in  Teachers  College. 

Advanced  courses,  open  to  graduates  and  specially  qualified  stu- 
dents, afford  opportunities  for  the  investigation  of  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems and  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  history  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This  work  will  include  actual 
teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School;  observation  in  some  of  the  city 
schools;  gathering  of  data  concerning  history  work  in  this  and  foreign 
countries;  and  a  close  study  of  some  one  historic  period  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  best  possible  method  of  presenting  this  subject  to  va- 
rious classes  of  students. 

Students  have  the  use  of  Columbia  University  library.  The  Hemen- 
way  collection  of  American  history  contains  all  of  the  standard  authors, 
the  best  state  histories,  and  many  original  sources. 


Kindergarten 

I.  Gifts  and  occupations.  Froebel's  Gifts  I  to  VII,  inclusive, 
studied  both  practically  and  theoretically;  Froebel's  Occupa- 
tions; application  of  the  kindergarten  work,  such  as  basket- 
making,  etc.  Textbooks:  For  gifts,  Froebel's  Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  for  occupations,  Kraus's  Kindergarten  Guide. 
Conferences  and  practical  work,  lectures,  essays,  and  collateral 
reading.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year — gifts,  one 
hour,  Miss  French, — and  occupations,  two  hours,  Miss  Wil- 

LARD 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Kindergarten  Rooms,  Main  Build- 
ing. 
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This  course  is  intended  to  give  technical  mastery  of  the  kindergarten 
materials,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  their  educational  value  and  place  in 
Froebel's  scheme. 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  teach- 
ing. 

2.  Songs  and  games.  Froebel's  Mother-Play  and  Nursery 
Songs,  both  the  songs  written  for  children  and  the  commenta- 
ries for  mothers.  Time  is  given  to  practice  and  to  the  study  of 
Froebel's  explanations  as  given  in  Blow's  translations  of 
the  Mottoes  and  Commentaries.  Supplementary  games  and 
songs  carrying  out  the  Froebelian  idea.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course;  two  pe- 
riods Mother-Play,  Professor  Runyan;  one  period  practice  in 
playing,  Miss  French  and  Miss  Sutherland 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.30,  Kindergarten  Rooms,  Main  Build- 
ing. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Froebel  games  and  through  them  a  knowledge  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  child  nature;  also  a  familiarity  with  and  skill  in  using  the  games 
and  songs  of  the  kindergarten. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students  in  the  elementary  course.  Re- 
quired of  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma 
in  kindergarten  teaching. 

3.  Stories.  A  general  survey  of  appropriate  literature  for 
little  children,  mainly  folk  and  fairy  tales,  history  stories,  nature 
stories,  fables,  and  poems;  their  classification  for  practical  pur- 
poses; story-telling  under  criticism.  Conferences,  readings, 
and  practice.  One  hour  weekly  during  the  first  half-year; 
two  hours,  second  half-year.    Professor  Runyan 

Tu.  (and  Th.)  at  9.15,  Kindergarten  Lecture  Room,  Main 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  elementary  students  who  have  completed  English 
3.  Required  of  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

4.  Kindergarten  principles.  Study  of  Froebel's  Education 
of  Man,  supplemented  by  Blow's  Symbolic  Education.    Discus- 
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sions,  collateral  reading,  and  occasional  essays.     Two  hours 
weekly  during  the  second  half-year.     Professor  Runyan 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30,  Kindergarten  Lecture  Room,  Main 
Building. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  2,  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  aims  and  principles  underlying  Froebel's  system,  with 
illustrations  and  applications  from  the  practical  work. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

5.  Program  and  gift  work.  Discussions  of  practical  plans 
for  the  kindergarten;  the  relations  of  the  gifts  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  work;  the  presentation  and  criticism  of  original  exercises 
with  the  gifts,  and  the  preparation  of  outlines  of  weekly  pro- 
grams. Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Runyan  and  Miss  French 

W.  and  F.  at  1.30,  Kindergarten  Lecture  Room,  Main 
Building. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  their  practice-work 
and  equip  them  thoroughly  for  the  management  and  conduct  of  their 
own  kindergartens.    It  presupposes  Course  1. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

6.  Games.  Discussion  of  the  value  of  play  as  a  factor  in 
education;  a  critical  study  of  the  games  in  their  relation  to  race- 
games;  traditional  plays  of  children;  practice  in  playing  and 
originating  games  for  the  kindergarten.  Conferences  and  dis- 
cussions. Two  hours  weekly  during  the  first  half-year.  Pro- 
fessor Runyan 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.30,  Kindergarten  Lecture  Room,  Main 
Building. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  2.  Required  of  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kinder- 
garten teaching. 

7.  Kindergarten  methods.  A  general  survey  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  in  the  kindergarten,  especially  gifts,  occu- 
pations, games,  and  stories.     Lectures,  brief  written  reports, 
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and  observation  in  the  kindergarten.  One  hour  weekly  during 
the  second  half-year.    Miss  French 

F.  at  2.30,  Kindergarten  Rooms,  Main  Building. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  later  work  of  the  school. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  fourth-year  students.  Required  of  candidates 
for  the  college  diploma  in  (lower)  elementary  teaching. 

8.  Seminar.  Original  investigation  of  educational  problems 
connected  with  kindergarten  theory  and  practice.  One  session 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Runyan 

Hour  to  be  arranged,  Kindergarten  Lecture  Room,  Main 
Building. 

Open  to  graduates  and  other  specially  qualified  students. 

9.  Observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  Special  study  of 
problems  in  kindergarten  teaching;  planning  of  work;  teaching 
under  criticism.  First  half-year,  four  hours  weekly;  second 
half-year,  twelve  hours  weekly,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course. 
Professor  Runyan,  Miss  French,  Miss  Willard,  and  Miss 
Sutherland 

Hours  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students. 

Required  of  fourth-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching. 

Extension  Course 

1.  Mothers'  meetings.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  the  kindergarten,  showing  the  relation  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  home.  Lectures,  followed  by  discussion.  One 
hour  weekly,  first  half-year.    Professor  Runyan 

W.  at  10.45,  Kindergarten  Lecture  Room,  Main  Building. 

Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $3.00.  Mothers  of  children  in 
Horace  Mann  School  are  admitted  free  of  charge. 


A  kindergarten  for  children  from  three  to  six  years  is  held  in  the 
College  building,  thus  affording  to  students  special  advantages  for  ob- 
servation and  practice.  A  definite  amount  of  time  is  prescribed  for 
observation  in  the  kindergarten  by  both  seniors  and  juniors.     During 
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the  second  half-year,  practice-teaching  is  substituted  for  observation  for 
the  seniors  in  the  regular  course.  No  practice-teaching  is  guaranteed 
to  any  but  regular  students. 

The  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  efficient  work.  The  large 
and  sunny  kindergarten  room  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  mate- 
rials for  carrying  on  a  model  kindergarten.  Ample  classrooms  and  free 
access  to  the  library  and  study-hall  afford  exceptional  opportunities  for 
study  and  research. 

For  requirements  of  admission  to  the  general  course,  see  page  71. 

For  admission  to  special  course  of  two  years,  leading  to  departmental 
diploma,  see  page  72. 


Latin 

Latin  IX.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
prose  fiction.    Two  hours.    Professor  Peck 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30. 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Latin  X.  The  private  life  of  the  Romans.     Illustrated  lect- 
ures, with  supplementary  readings.    Two  hours.    Dr.  McCrea 
Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students. 

Education  21.  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  secondary 
schools.  Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation, 
and  practice-teaching.  Three  hours  weekly  during  the  year, 
counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  First  half-year,  Latin  XI,  Lat- 
in bibliography,  Professor  Peck;  second  half-year,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Baker 

M.  and  W.  at  2.30,  and  an  additional  hour  for  observation  to 
be  arranged. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses  in  Latin 
to  the  amount  of  nine  hours.  Required  of  students  who  are  candidates 
for  the  college  diploma  in  Latin. 


Manual  Training 

I.  Whittling  for  elementary  schools.  A  course  in  freehand 
whittling,  adapted  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar  school 
and  for  operation  in  the  regular  classroom.     Practice  work. 
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Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two- 
hour  course.    Miss  Weiser 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Elementary  Wood-working  Room, 
Macy  Building. 

Required  of  all  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma 
in  manual  training  for  elementary  schools. 

2.  Joinery  for  elementary  schools.  A  course  employing  sim- 
ple bench  tools,  adapted  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
school,  and  dealing  with  simple  finished  pieces.  Shopwork. 
Six  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  three- 
hour  course.    Mr 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Joinery  Room,  Macy  Building. 

Required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma  in  manual 
training  for  elementary  schools. 

3.  Joinery  for  secondary  schools.  In  this  course  a  very 
complete  set  of  tools  is  introduced  and  a  wide  range  of  opera- 
tion is  covered.  The  models  aim  at  a  direct  appeal  to  the  life 
and  interest  of  the  pupil.  Shopwork.  Ten  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  five-hour  course.     Mr. 


Hours  to  be  arranged,  Advanced  Wood-working  Room, 
Macy  Building. 

Required  of  all  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
departmental  diploma  in  manual  training  for  elementary  schools,  and 
of  first-year  students,  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  man- 
ual training  for  secondary  schools. 

4.  Turning  and  pattern-making.  The  course  in  turning  aims 
chiefly  to  develop  delicacy  of  manipulation  and  appreciation  of 
good  form  and  grace  of  outline.  The  work  in  pattern-making 
deals  with  technical  methods  and  constructions,  and  relates 
directly  to  the  course  in  molding.  Shopwork.  Eight  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  four-hour  course. 
Mr.  Finch 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Advanced  Wood-working  Room, 
Macy  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
departmental  diploma  in  manual  training  for  secondary  schools. 
This  course  can  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Course  5. 
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5.  Molding  and  foundry  practice.  This  course  deals,  first, 
with  the  bench  molding  of  small  patterns,  and  afterward  with 
the  operations  of  dry  sand,  loam,  and  swept  work.  Shop- 
work.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a 
two-hour  course.     Mr.  Finch 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Foundry,  Macy  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
departmental  diploma  in  manual  training  for  secondary  schools. 
This  course  can  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  Course  4. 

6.  Forging  and  sheet-metal  work.  In  this  course  the  work 
takes  the  direction,  to  a  large  extent,  of  simple  decorative 
treatment  as  applied  to  examples  of  a  useful  character.  Shop- 
work.  Twelve  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting 
as  a  six-hour  course.    Mr 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Forge  Shop,  Macy  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students. 

7.  Machine  work.  A  course  in  filing  and  fitting,  followed 
by  a  comprehensive  training  upon  the  various  tools  of  the 
thoroughly  equipped  machine  shop.  Shopwork.  Twelve  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  six-hour  course. 
Mr.  Benns 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Machine  Shop,  Macy  Building. 
Open  as  elective  to  second-year  students. 

8.  Mechanical  drawing.  A  course  for  beginners,  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  study  of  methods  and  principles  of  the  working 
drawing.  Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as 
a  two-hour  course.    Mr.  Rouillon 

M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30,  Mechanical  Drawing  Room,  Macy 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  manual 
training. 

9.  Mechanical  drawing.  An  advanced  course  involving 
analytical  drawing  and  practical  draughting,  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  manual  training  teachers,  and  also  as  a 
preparation    for   teaching   the    subject.      Six    hours    weekly 
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throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  three-hour  course.     Mr. 
Rouillon 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Mechanical  Drawing  Room,  Macy 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  second-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  manual 
training. 

10.  Principles  and  methods  of  manual  training.  The  edu- 
cational philosophy  of  manual  training;  methods  and  matter; 
history  and  development  of  manual  training  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  comparative  study  of  courses  from  repre- 
sentative schools  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries;  the 
problem  of  equipment,  including  compilation  of  costs  and  the 
preparation  of  plans;  the  organization  and  supervision  of  pub- 
lic school  work.  Lectures  and  conferences.  Two  hours  week- 
ly.   Professor  Richards  and  instructors. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Conference  Room,  Macy  Building. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  library  afford  great  assistance  in 
this  course,  in  which  considerable  reading  and  original  work  is  re- 
quired. 

Required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma  in  manual 
training. 

Education  22.  Methods  of  teaching  manual  training  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Lectures,  reports  on  reading 
and  observation,  practical  work.  Three  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course.  Professor 
Richards  and  instructors. 


Extension  Courses 

I.  Whittling  for  elementary  schools.  A  course  in  whittling 
and  constructive  drawing,  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  or- 
dinary schoolroom.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Weiser 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Elementary  Wood-working  Room, 
Macy  Building. 

Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 
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2.  Joinery.  This  course  is  similar  in  character  to  Course  2, 
but  opportunity  is  provided  for  advanced  work.  Two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Mr 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Joinery  Room,  Macy  Building. 
Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 

3.  Mechanical  drawing.  A  course  in  working  and  geometri- 
cal drawing,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Mr. 
Rouillon 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Mechanical  Drawing  Room,  Macy 
Building. 
Registration  and  tuition  fee,  $5. 


The  department  occupies  three  floors  of  the  Macy  Manual  Arts 
Building.  This  building,  completely  equipped,  was  given  to  Teachers 
College  by  Mrs.  Josiah  Macy,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  The 
machinery,  tools,  apparatus,  and  furniture  constituting  the  equipment 
have  been  selected  with  great  care,  or  designed  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  departmental  library  contains  many  books,  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  photographs,  and  reports  of  great  service  to  students  of 
manual  training.  In  the  conference  room  and  in  the  workrooms  are 
collections  of  models,  carvings,  and  courses  of  instruction  from  our 
own  and  foreign  countries.  The  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  building 
and  equipment  as  complete  as  possible  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  its 
use. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  manual  training  is  to  train  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  manual  training  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  throughout  the  course  methods  and  models  are  considered 
solely  in  relation  to  this  end.  Hand  skill  is  indeed  sought  for  and  a 
high  standard  of  performance  insisted  upon,  but  this  fact  is  only  an 
incident  in  the  larger  aim  of  relating  such  skill  to  the  uses  of  the 
school.  The  end  always  in  view  is  the  significance  of  the  work  in  char- 
acter building,  and  methods  and  exercises  are  measured  by  the  degree 
that  they  contribute  to  this  end. 

The  regular  course  includes:  (1)  a  thorough  training  in  practical 
work,  accompanied  by  careful  study  of  the  significant  features  of  each 
model,  with  especial  reference  to  its  adjustment,  aesthetic  character, 
and  economy.  (2)  Instruction  in  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  and 
in  decorative  design,  as  related  to  the  needs  of  manual  training.  (3) 
Classroom  and  conference  study  of  the  philosophy,  methods,  and  prob- 
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lems  of  manual  training.  (4)  Systematic  instruction  in  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education.  A  combined  course  in  manual  training  and 
drawing  will  be  arranged  for  intending  teachers  of  those  subjects  in 
elementary  schools.  All  the  above  courses  regularly  require  two  years 
of  residence,  but  those  who  fulfill  the  requirements  of  admission  and 
wish  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  more  limited  field  may  pursue  special 
courses  of  one  year's  duration. 

Each  candidate  for  the  diploma  is  required  to  observe  classes  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  opportunities  for 
practice-teaching  in  these  classes  will  be  arranged.  In  the  upper  ele- 
mentary school  there  are  classes  in  whittling  and  joinery;  and  in  the 
high  school  classes  in  joinery,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  foundry 
work,  forging,  sheet-metal  work,  machine  work,  mechanical  drawing. 

Certain  courses  in  this  department  are  arranged  for  students  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  Columbia  University.  These  courses  aim  to 
afford  a  comprehensive  study  of  tools,  materials,  and  methods  involved 
in  engineering  processes,  considered  from  the  economic  as  well  as  from 
the  technical  standpoint.  They  are  outlined  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  being  entitled  Mechanical  Engineering  III,  IV, 
V,  etc. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  pages  J2  and  73;  for  courses  of 
study,  see  pages  89  and  93. 

A  special  circular,  giving  more  complete  information  of  the  scope  of 
this  department,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  earlv  in  May. 


Mathematics 

I.  Teachers'  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geom- 
etry. An  attempt  is  made  to  render  each  subject  as  coherent 
as  possible.  The  language  side  of  mathematics  is  emphasized, 
and  accurate  adaptation  of  language  to  thought  is  secured  by 
practice  in  translation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring 
and  its  use  in  the  solution  of  equations  and  the  simplification 
of  operations.  In  geometry,  problems  of  construction,  and 
numerical  applications  are  used  from  the  beginning,  and  stu- 
dents are  rendered  largely  independent  of  textbooks  by  being 
taught  logical  methods  of  attacking  propositions.  Three  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Bikle 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.45,  Mathematical  Room,  Milbank 
Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  all  second  and  third-year  students. 
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Education  J3.  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  A  review  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  secondary 
schools;  the  relations  of  mathematics  to  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum;  practical  applications  within  the  scope  of  the  sec- 
ondary school ;  study  of  the  literature,  observation,  and  practice 
in  preparing  and  teaching  series  of  typical  lessons.  Three 
hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour 
course.    Professor  Bikle 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Mathematical  Room,  Milbank  Build- 
ing. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Required  of  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  secondary  teaching. 

Education  24.  Methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Lectures  upon  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  ge- 
ometry, their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  other  subjects  of 
the  curriculum,  particularly  to  science  and  manual  training. 
Conferences,  observation,  and  discussions.  Three  hours  week- 
ly during  the  second  half-year.    Professor  Bikl£ 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  Mathematical  Room,  Milbank  Build- 
ing. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  third-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  elementary  teach- 
ing. 


Students  taking  work  in  this  department  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  all  the  grades  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  extending  from  the  primary  grades  through  the  high- 
school  course.  Practice  in  teaching  will  be  provided  for  qualified  stu- 
dents under  the  usual  restrictions.  Advanced  students  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  courses  offered  by  Columbia  University.  See 
Columbia  University  Catalogue,  1897-98,  pages  93-96. 


Music  and  Voice  Training 

I.  Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory.    The  funda- 
mental principles  of  tone  production;  sight-reading  in  the  ma- 
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jor  Keys;  rudimental  theory.     Two  hours  weekly  throughout 
the  year.    Mr.  Viehl 

W.  and  F.  at  10,  Music  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Required  of  first-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college 
diploma  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

2.  Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory.  Vocaliza- 
tion; sight-reading  of  chromatically  altered  chords;  harmony. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.    Mr.  Viehl 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10,  Music  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Required  of  all  second-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  col- 
lege diploma  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

3.  Tone  production,  sight-reading,  and  theory.  Vocaliza- 
tion; sight-reading  of  chromatically  altered  chords;  harmony. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.    Mr.  Viehl 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.30,  Music  Room,  Milbank  Building. 

Required  of  all  third-year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  col- 
lege diploma  in  elementary  and  kindergarten  teaching. 

4.  Singing  and  theory.  The  selection  and  interpretation  of 
kindergarten  and  school  songs;  the  proper  use  of  the  child 
voice  in  singing;  harmony.  Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the 
year.    Mr.  Viehl 

W.  and  F.  at  10.45,  Music  Room,  Milbank  Building. 
Open  as  elective  to  fourth-year  students. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  fourfold:  To  develop  and  strength- 
en the  voice  with  a  view  to  training  teachers  to  use  their  voices  in 
class  teaching  without  becoming  unnecessarily  fatigued;  to  teach  sight- 
reading  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  musical  requirements  of  the 
schools;  to  study  the  structure  of  music,  so  that  teachers  may  intelli- 
gently explain  the  music  sung  by  their  classes;  and  to  select  and  in- 
terpret rote  songs  and  other  music  suitable  for  use  in  the  kindergarten 
and  elementary  school. 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  instructor  of  music  as  to  their  pro- 
ficiency may,  under  the  usual  restrictions,  be  admitted  to  observation 
and  practice-teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Here  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  critically  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  music  to  children,  with  some  practice  in  teaching 
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songs  selected  from  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  Schubert,  Reinecke,  Abt,  and  others. 

The  Department  of  Music  in  Columbia  University  is  open  to  proper- 
ly qualified  students  of  Teachers  College,  and  music  lovers  will  find  in 
New  York  City  many  opportunities  for  gratifying  their  tastes.  Lect- 
ures on  musical  theory,  free  concerts,  and  recitals  are  always  within 
reach  of  students. 


Philosophy  and  Ethics 

Philosophy  A.  Elements  of  psychology.  Hyslop's  Syllabus 
of  Psychology,  James's  Psychology.  Lectures,  practical  exer- 
cises, and  recitations.  Three  hours  weekly,  first  half-year. 
Professor  Hyslop,  assisted  by  Dr.  MacVannel  (Columbia 
College) ;  Mr (Teachers  College). 

Columbia  College  division,  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  during 
the  first  half-year.    Room  422,  Library  Building. 

Teachers  College  division,  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11.30,  during 
the  first  half-year.    Room  20,  Main  Building. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  members  of  the  junior  class  in  Colum- 
bia College,  and  must  be  taken  by  all  university  students  who  desire 
to  enter  the  advanced  courses,  unless  they  have  had  an  equivalent 
course  elsewhere.  It  is  also  required  of  all  Teachers  College  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a  diploma. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  general,  and  is  designed  to  be  an  in- 
troduction to  psychology,  having  special  reference  to  the  definition  of 
psychological  terms  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  mind.  Particular  stress 
is  laid  on  modern  scientific  methods  of  psychology,  upon  its  value  as  an 
educational  instrument,  and  upon  certain  pathological  features  which 
are  interesting  and  important  to  the  physician  and  the  lawyer.  This  part 
of  the  course,  like  the  succeeding,  aims  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  rather  than  a  purely  speculative  treatment  of  it. 

Course  A  may  not  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  I.  Historical  introduction  to  Philosophy. 
Weber's  History  of  Philosophy,  Windelband's  History  of 
Philosophy,  Kiilpe's  Intoduction  to  Philosophy.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  private  reading.  Three  hours  weekly.  Professor 
Butler,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wilde 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.30,  Room  422,  Library. 
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This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  systematic  thought  from 
the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  conceptions  and  problems  of  philoso- 
phy. Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relations  between  philosophy 
and  the  development  of  civilization,  as  shown  in  the  institutions,  art, 
and  literature  of  various  nations  and  periods.  This  course  serves  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Philosophy  II.  Ethics,  introductory  course.  Hyslop's  Ele- 
ments of  Ethics.  Lectures,  essays,  and  discussions.  Professor 
Hyslop,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wilde 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.30,  Room  417,  Library  Building. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  careful  and  systematic  analysis  of  ele- 
mentary conceptions  in  ethics,  with  an  examination  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  this  branch  of  philosophy.  It  deals  largely  with  theoreti- 
cal problems,  but  devotes  a  portion  of  the  time  to  practical  questions. 
The  principal  subjects  treated  are  conscience,  its  nature,  origin,  and 
authority,  with  particular  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  mo- 
tives; the  will  and  its  freedom;  utilitarianism,  and  its  opposing  theo- 
ries; the  doctrine  of  rights;  and  the  duties  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  state. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Philosophy  VIII.     History  and  principles  of  aesthetics. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  private  reading.    Dr.  Wilde 
M.  and  W.  at  11.30,  Room  417,  Library  Building. 

This  course  discusses  the  origin  and  development  of  theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  function  of  the  beautiful.  Primarily,  it  is  a 
history  of  theories,  but  these  are  considered  as  far  as  possible  in  rela- 
tion to  the  concrete  esthetic  consciousness  of  the  time,  and  not  merely 
as  parts  of  philosophical  systems.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
history  of  culture,  of  which  esthetic  theory  is  a  part,  the  student  is 
advised  to  take  Course  1.  References  are  to  Liibke's  History  of  Art, 
Knight's  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  and  Bosanquet's  History  of  Es- 
thetics. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Philosophy  IX.  Applied  logic  and  scientific  method.  Lect- 
ures and  discussions.  Professor  Hyslop,  assisted  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Vannel 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.30,  second  half-year. 

One  of  the  three  hours  a  week  will  be  spent  in  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  a  special  author,  whose  statements,  opinions,  and  inferences 
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will  be  analyzed  and  tested  by  the  principles  of  logic.  Two  hours 
will  be  given  to  lectures  and  discussions,  which  will  be  based  upon 
Jevon's  Principles  of  Science  and  Mill's  Logic,  with  references  to  Venn, 
Keynes,  Wundt,  Sigwart,  and  Bosanquet. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 


Psychology 

Psychology  I.  Introduction  to  psychology.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Professors  Butler,  Cattell,  Starr,  and 
Hyslop,  Drs.  Farrand,  Wilde,  and  Boas,  and  Mr.  Strong 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  modern  psychology.  The  ground  covered  is  as 
follows: 

A.  Prolegomena  to  psychology,  including  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  psychology,  a  statement  of  its  methods  and  of  its  relations  to 
philosophy  and  to  the  other  sciences.  Six  lectures.  Professor 
Butler 

B.  Representative  modern  psychologists:  Hartley,  James  Mill, 
Herbart,  Lotze,  Fechner,  Wundt,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Seven 
lectures.    Dr.  Wilde 

C.  Physiological  psychology:  relations  of  mind  and  brain;  anat- 
omy of  spinal  cord  and  nerves;  physiology  of  spinal  cord  and 
nerves;  anatomy  of  the  brain;  physiology  of  the  brain;  localiza- 
tion of  brain  function;  end-organs  of  sense;  general  questions  of 
physical  and  mental  correlation,  sleep,  dreams,  etc.  Eight  lect- 
ures.   Dr.  Farrand 

D.  Experimental  psychology:  laboratory  methods  in  psychology; 
vision;  hearing  and  the  lower  senses;  movement  and  feeling;  at- 
tention, association,  and  memory;  mental  time;  mental  inten- 
sity; mental  extensity.    Eight  lectures.     Professor  Cattell 

E.  Comparative  psychology:  mental  development  of  the  lower 
animals;  relation  of  mind  of  man  to  that  of  the  lower  animals; 
mental  development  of  primitive  man;  language;  speech  and 
gesture;  writing;  ideas  of  number  and  counting;  the  infant's 
mind;  the  child's  mind;  individual  differences;  mental  and  social 
development.    Eight  lectures.    Dr.  Boas 

F.  Pathological  psychology:  diseases  of  movement;  diseases  of 
sensation;  diseases  of  mind.    Three  lectures.    Dr.  Starr 

G.  General  psychology:  Sensation  and  its  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  knowledge;  the  general  process  of  perception;  theories 
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of  space  perception;  the  perception  of  space;  the  nature  and 
formation  of  conceptions;  reasoning,  knowledge,  and  belief;  na- 
ture and  functions  of  emotion;  nature  and  functions  of  the  will. 
Eight  lectures.  Professor  Hyslop 
H.  Philosophical  psychology:  The  nature  of  explanation  in  psy- 
chology; the  psychological  theory  of  matter;  the  psychological 
theory  of  mind;  materialism  as  a  philosophy;  the  relations  be- 
tween mind  and  body;  consciousness  and  evolution.  Six  lect- 
ures. Mr.  Strong 
Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Psychology  II.  Experimental  psychology.  Introductory 
course.  Lectures,  themes,  and  laboratory  work.  Professor 
Cattell 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

This  course  is  planned  for  Seniors  in  the  College  and  others  having 
an  equivalent  training.  It  is  introductory  to  the  more  advanced  courses 
in  experimental  psychology,  and  is  intended  to  give  such  knowledge  of 
modern  psychological  methods  and  results  as  should  be  included  in  a 
liberal  education.  The  senses  are  studied  during  the  first  half-year  with 
due  regard  to  the  interrelations  of  physics,  physiology,  and  psychology. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  vision  and  hearing,  including  the  scientific 
basis  of  music.  Methods  for  studying  defects  of  the  senses,  as  re- 
quired in  the  practice  of  the  physician  or  supervision  of  the  school,  are 
especially  considered. 

In  the  second  half-year  the  higher  mental  processes  are  studied  in  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  by  experimental  methods.  The  subjects  taken 
up  are  the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  feeling  and  movement,  obser- 
vation, memory,  imagination,  association  and  sub-consciousness  and 
the  measurement  of  the  time,  intensity,  and  extensity  of  mental  proc- 
esses. 

Members  of  this  course  are  recommended  to  read  James's  Principles 
of  Psychology  and  Wundt's  Physiologische  Psychologic  The  chief  read- 
ing, however,  consists  in  the  working  up  of  special  topics,  say  four  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  by  each  student.  The  topics  are  selected  by  the 
student  himself  with  reference  to  experiments  made  by  the  class.  He 
collates  these  experiments  with  reference  to  special  work  already  pub- 
lished on  the  subject. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Psychology  VIII.  Physiological  psychology,  general 
course.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Dr. 
Farrand 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10.30,  Psychological  Laboratory. 
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This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system.  A  brief 
general  discussion  of  its  development  through  lower  forms  to  the  high- 
er will  be  followed  by  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man central  nervous  system,  this  in  turn  leading  up  to  its  physiology. 
Attention  is  called  throughout  to  the  psychological  bearing  of  the  facts 
under  discussion. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students. 


Physical  Science 

1.  General  chemistry.  Brief  course  in  chemistry  adapted  to 
those  who  need  the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  but  who  do 
not  intend  to  teach  it.  Textbook:  Remsen's  Advanced  Course. 
One  hour  lecture  or  recitation,  and  four  hours'  laboratory  work 
weekly  during  the  first  half-year,  counting,  with  Course  2,  as 
a  three-hour  course.  Professor  Woodhull  and  Miss  Van 
Arsdale 

Tu.  at  9.15,  Science  Lecture  Room;  M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30, 
Chemical  Laboratory,  Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary teaching. 

2.  General  physics.  Dynamics  of  fluids;  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  Textbooks:  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of 
Physics,  Tyndall's  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  and  Thompson's 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  One  hour  lecture  or  recitation,  and 
four  hours'  laboratory  work  during  the  second  half-year,  count- 
ing, with  Course  I,  as  a  three-hour  course.  Professor  Wood- 
hull  and  Miss  Van  Arsdale 

Tu.  at  9.15,  Science  Lecture  Room;  M.  and  W.,  1.30-3.30, 
Physical  Laboratory,  Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  qualified  students.  Required  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  and 
elementary  teaching. 

3.  Chemistry  of  foods  and  stimulants.  The  preparation  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  principal  classes  of 
foodstuffs,  including  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteids,  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  stimulants,  as  alcohol,  caffeine,  nicotine,  morphine,  co- 
caine, with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  household;  the 
principal  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  tests  of  drinking 
water,  and  of  milk,  bone,  blood,  bile,  and  other  constituents  of 
the  body,  including  the  chief  principles  of  digestion.  Lect- 
ures, recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Professor  Pellew  and 
Mr.  Tucker 

Tu.,  10.30-12. 30,  and  W.  at  4.30,  Industrial  Laboratory, 
Havemeyer  Hall. 

Open  to  qualified  second-year  students.  Required  of  first-year 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  departmental  diploma  in  domestic 
science. 

4.  The  history  of  science.  Lectures,  essays,  and  collateral 
reading.  One  hour  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Professors 
Woodhull,  Dodge,  and  Lloyd 

Hour  to  be  arranged,  Science  Lecture  Room,  Main  Build- 
ing. 

Open  as  elective  to  fourth-year  students. 

Education  25.  The  teaching  of  physical  science  in  second- 
ary schools.  The  selection,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of 
subject-matter  suitable  for  the  secondary  schools;  equipment 
and  management  of  laboratories.  Laboratory  exercises,  obser- 
vation, and  preparation  for  practice-teaching.  Three  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  two-hour  course. 
Professor  Woodhull 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Science  Rooms,  Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  students.  Required  of  fourth- 
year  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  physical 
science. 


The  College  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  geogra- 
phy are  large  and  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  sec- 
ondary teaching,  and  are  daily  used  by  the  classes  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Candidates  for  the  college  diploma  are  expected  during  the 
fourth  year  to  observe  this  work  and,  when  properly  qualified,  to  under- 
take practice-teaching  in  these  classes.  The  Horace  Mann  School,  with 
its  complete  course  of  science  instruction  from  kindergarten  to  college, 
offers  special  advantages  for  observation  to  those  fitting  themselves  as 
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high-school  teachers,  supervisors  of  science-teaching,  or  normal-school 
teachers.  The  new  and  finely  equipped  laboratories  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity offer  ample  facilities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  all  de- 
partments of  science.  The  library  of  the  department  is  well  supplied 
with  educational  books  in  science,  and  students  of  the  department  have 
access  to  the  library  of  Columbia  University.  The  leading  educational 
and  scientific  journals  of  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  cer- 
tain other  countries  are  on  file  in  the  reading-room. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  regarding  courses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  or  geography  and  geology,  should  send  for  the  spe- 
cial circular  of  the  Department  of  Science. 

For  courses  in  biology  see  pages  20-24. 

For  courses  in  geography  and  geology  see  pages  36-39. 


Physical  Training 

1.  Gymnastics.  Work  with  clubs.,  dumb-bells,  wands,  and 
with  heavier  apparatus;  fancy  marches,  games,  and  basket-ball. 
Informal  talks  are  given  from  time  to  time  on  anatomy,  health- 
ful dress,  and  hygiene,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  hu- 
man skeleton,  charts,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  appliances. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  (no  credit).  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Jardine,  Miss  Seward,  and  Miss  Hayes 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Gymnasium,  Main  Building. 

This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  all  college  students  in 
each  year. 

2.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Exercise  and  drill  in  Swedish  sys- 
tem; methods  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  elementary  schools. 
Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year,  counting  as  a  one-hour 
course.    Mrs.  Lawrence 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  Gymnasium,  Main  Building. 

Open  as  elective  to  properly  qualified  fourth-year  students.  Students 
who  elect  this  course  will  be  excused  from  the  requirements  of  Course 
1  in  the  fourth-year. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  insure  health  for  students  while 
undergoing  their  college  course;  to  give  them  ease  and  grace  in  move- 
ment, and  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  physical  development  as  a 
part  of  a  complete  education.     All  students  will  be  required  before 
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beginning  their  work  in  this  department  to  undergo  a  thorough  physi- 
cal examination  by  one  of  the  college  physicians,  or  by  a  physician  ap- 
proved by  the  College. 

Members  of  all  classes  are  required  to  have  the  gymnastic  suits 
adopted  by  the  College.  No  exception  is  made  to  this  rule.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
7  East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York  City,  to  furnish  the  women's  and 
girls'  suits  for  $5  each.  They  should  be  made  before  gymnastic  work 
begins — i.e.,  by  the  middle  of  October.  In  ordering,  Teachers  College 
should  be  mentioned.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Johnson  & 
Stoutenburgh,  53  West  Forty-second  street,  New  York  City,  to  furnish 
the  boys'  suits  for  $3.40  each;  this  includes  low  shoes,  with  rubber  soles. 
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General  Regulations 

1.  Each  candidate  must  bring  from  the  principal  of  the 
school  last  attended  by  him,  or  from  some  other  person  equally 
qualified  to  give  it,  a  recommendation  for  admission,  certifying 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  his  qualifications 
for  undertaking  professional  work. 

2.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  who  is  not  in  good  physical 
condition.  A  physician's  certificate  to  this  effect,  presented 
upon  application  for  admission,  or  an  examination  by  the  col- 
lege physician,  or  both,  are  required. 

3.  Entrance  examinations  are  held  on  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day following  Commencement,  and  on  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  October.  In  1898  the 
dates  are  June  3  and  4  and  September  28  and  29.  In  excep- 
tional instances,  for  reasons  of  weight,  examinations  may  be 
given  at  other  times  than  those  here  specified.  In  every  such 
case  a  fee  of  $5  payable  in  advance  is  charged.  The  revenue 
from  this  source  is  applied  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

4.  Students  admitted  conditionally  to  any  class  will  be  held 
under  probation  till  the  end  of  the  first  half-year.  At  that  time 
the  Dean,  with  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  on 
Admission  Requirements,  will  decide  as  to  each  conditioned 
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student,  whether  he  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  Col- 
lege or  have  his  period  of  probation  extended. 

5.  Except  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Committee 
on  Admission  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  class  next 
above  the  one  he  first  enters  until  all  his  entrance  conditions 
have  been  removed. 

6.  Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must 
make  application  in  writing  to  the  Dean.  Each  application 
will  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  Such  tests  will  be  im- 
posed in  each  case  as  will  best  demonstrate  the  applicant's 
ability  to  undertake  the  work  proposed.  Students  from  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  that  maintain  courses  the  equiv- 
alent of  those  in  Teachers  College  may  receive  credit  on  admis- 
sion to  Teachers  College  for  such  courses  as  have  been  satisfac- 
torily completed. 

7.  Students  in  good  standing  in  any  department  of  Columbia 
University  may  be  admitted  to  Teachers  College  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in 
which  they  are  primarily  registered,  stating  that  they  have 
permission  to  undertake  certain  designated  courses  of  profes- 
sional study. 

8.  All  students  are  required  to  present  themselves  for  regis- 
tration on  the  Friday  or  Saturday  of  the  week  preceding  the 
first  Monday  of  October  in  each  year.  Enrollment  at  a  later 
date  is  permitted  only  to  those  who  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  good  cause  for  the  delay  having  been  shown.  The  pres- 
ence of  all  students  is  required  on  the  day  immediately  follow- 
ing the  close  of  all  vacations  and  recesses. 

9.  At  the  time  of  registration  each  student  must  file  with  the 
Registrar  a  list  of  studies  for  the  year  approved  by  the  Dean. 
No  change  will  be  permitted  in  such  registered  lists  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
any  course  not  approved  and  registered  in  this  manner. 

10.  Special  students  must  present  in  writing  at  the  time  of 
registration  a  statement  from  each  instructor  whose  classes 
they  desire  to  enter,  showing  that  they  are  qualified  to  under- 
take such  studies  and  that  they  have  permission  so  to  do. 

11.  Immediately  after  registration  each  student  must  present 
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his  registration  card,  with  the  proper  fee,  to  the  Cashier,  who 
will  issue  a  receipt,  without  which  no  student  can  be  admitted 
to  any  academic  exercise. 

12.  Students  who  have  paid  their  fees  in  other  departments 
of  the  University,  or  who  hold  scholarships,  or  receive  the 
benefit  of  free  or  reduced  tuition,  must  obtain  from  the  Regis- 
trar a  certificate  to  that  effect. 


Secondary  Course 

13.  Candidates  for  the  Teachers  College  diploma  in  biology, 
English,  French,  geography  and  geology,  German,  Greek,  his- 
tory, Latin,  mathematics,  or  physical  science,  must  be  either 
college  graduates  or  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
Columbia  University.  The  regulations  for  admission  to  this 
course,  therefore,  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  Columbia  College. 

14.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  following  subjects: 

ENGLISH,  LATIN,  and  MATHEMATICS, 

and  also  in  one  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects: 

C  Chemistry 
A  Natural  Science  J  Physics 

with  Laboratory  Work  1  or 

[  Botany 

and  three  of  the  following  subjects: 

Advanced  Mathematics 

French 

German 

I  History,  American  or  English 


Greek         (  Greek 
French       \  German 


Students  are  designated  in  accordance  with  the  subjects  they 
present  at  entrance,  as  follows : 

Group  I         Offering  Greek  and  French 

Group  II       Offering  Greek  and  German 

Group  III  Offering  advanced  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ence, French,  German,  and  history. 
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15.  English: 

No  applicant  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  no- 
tably defective  in  point  of  spelling,  grammar,  idiom,  punctua- 
tion, or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1.  Reading  and  Composition. — The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
prescribed  books,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives 
of  their  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The 
treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  show  the  candidate's 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exer- 
cise book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compo- 
sitions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  books. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  ail  the  books  pre- 
scribed. He  should  read  them  as  he  reads  other  books;  he  is  not 
expected  to  know  them  minutely,  but  to  have  in  mind  their  most 
important  parts.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement, 
it  is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Candidates  offering  this  part  of  the  requirement  as  a  preliminary 
subject  should  be  prepared  on  the  books  prescribed  for  the  year 
in  which  they  are  to  take  their  final  examination,  i.e.,  prelimi- 
nary candidates  who  are  to  be  examined  on  part  2  of  the  English 
requirement  in  1899  should  be  prepared  on  the  books  in  the  1899 
list. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  1898:  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Pope's  Iliad, 
Books  I  and  XXII;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

In  1899:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXII,  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last 
of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
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In  1900:  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXII,  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  De 
Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans; Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
2.  Study  and  Composition. — This  part  of  the  examination  presup- 
poses the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  and 
grammatical  and  logical  structure.  After  1898  the  candidate  may 
be  required,  in  addition,  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in 
those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
works  belong. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  required  books, 
parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should  be  encouraged,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  English  poetry  should  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory. The  essentials  of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neg- 
lected in  preparatory  study. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  as 
follows: 

In  1898:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tenny- 
son's Princess. 

In  1899:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I 
and  II;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns. 

In  1900:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I 
.and  II;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Ma- 
caulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

16.  Latin:  * 

1.  The  translation  of  passages  selected  from  the  portions  of  Cicero 
and  Vergil  specified  in  the  preparatory  course  (see  below),  with 
questions  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the 
passages,  and  also  questions  on  the  subject-matter. 

2a.  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
candidates  who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  at 
least  five  lessons  a  week  for  three  years,  the  passages  to  be  se- 
lected from  Nepos,  Caesar,  and  Ovid,  or  from  other  simple  prose 
and  verse. 

26.  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
candidates  who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  course  of  at  least  five 


*For  the  requirements  here  stated  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  certain  equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted  in  1898;  on  and  after  January  1,  1899,  they  will  be  obligatory.  For 
particulars  see  the  Columbia  University  Catalogue,  1897-98,  pp.  154-156. 
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lessons  a  week  for  one  year  beyond  the  requirement  of  2a,  the 
passages  to  be  selected  from  Cicero's  speeches,  Vergil,  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  from  other  prose  and  verse  of  no 
greater  difficulty. 

[In  connection  with  the  passages  set  for  translation  at  sight  (2a  and  2<5),  questions  may 
be  asked  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody,  and  also  ques- 
tions designed  to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passages  set.] 

3.  A   thorough    examination    on    a   prescribed    portion    of    Cicero's 

speeches  (for  three  years,  beginning  with  1898,  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  orations  against  Catiline),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's 
mastery  of  the  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language; 
the  test  to  consist  in  part  of  writing  simple  Latin  prose,  involving 
the  use  of  such  words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in 
the  orations  prescribed. 

4.  The  translation  into  Latin  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected  English 

narrative.     The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  based  upon 
some  portion  of  the  prose  works  specified  in  1  (see  below),  and 
will  be  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  those  works. 
The  preparatory  course,  on  which  the  examinations  will  be  based,  is 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  The  course  should  include: 

Easy  reading,  included  in  or  following  a  suitable  introductory 
book,  amounting  to  from  30  to  40  pages*; 

Nepos  and  Caesar,  90  to  120  pages; 

Cicero,  the  speech  on  the  Manilian  Law,  the  four  against  Catiline, 
and  either  the  speech  for  Archias  or  the  Fourteenth  Philippic, 
with  additional  speeches  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  90  to  120 
pages  in  all. 

Vergil,  ^Eneid  I-VI,  with  additional  selections  from  Ovid  and  Ver- 
gil at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  6,000  to  8,000  verses  in  all. 

2.  Throughout  the  preparatory  course  pupils  should  be  constantly 

guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading  and  should  be  trained  to 
read  the  Latin  understandingly,  as  Latin,  before  undertaking 
to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  also  be  con- 
stant practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hear- 
ing the  language  read. 

3.  After  the   completion   of  the   introductory  lessons,   a   systematic 

study  of  Latin  grammar  with  practice  in  writing  Latin  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  course. 

17.  Mathematics: 

1.  Arithmetic:  No  formal  examination  as  a  separate  requirement. 


*  The  pages  of  the  more  recent  Teubner  text  editions  are  taken  as  a  standard  in  this 
statement. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  and  the  ability  to  reckon  accu- 
rately are  to  be  presupposed. 

2.  Algebra:  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  equa- 

tions of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities, 
involution,  including  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  entire 
exponents,  evolution,  the  doctrine  of  exponents,  radicals,  and 
equations  involving  radicals,  quadratic  equations  of  one  or  two 
unknown  quantities,  and  equations  solved  like  quadratics,  ratio 
and  proportion,  and  putting  problems  into  equations. 
The  preliminary  examination  will  include  and  be  confined  to  the 
following  topics:  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  frac- 
tions, equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  evolution,  the  doctrine  of  exponents,  radicals;  the  re- 
maining subjects  named  will  be  required  in  the  final  examination. 

3.  Geometry:  Plane  Geometry,  including  the  solution  of  simple  origi- 

nal exercises  and  numerical  problems. 

18.  Advanced  Mathematics:  (As  required  in  group  III.) 

1.  Algebra:  Quadratic  equations  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities 

and  equations  solved  like  quadratics,  ratio  and  proportion,  varia- 
tion, arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  the  principle  of 
undetermined  coefficients,  including  its  application  to  series  and 
partial  fractions,  variables,  and  limits,  convergency  of  series,  the 
binomial  theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  lo- 
garithms, including  the  exponental  and  logarithmic  series,  per- 
mutations, combinations,  and  probability.  [Equivalent  of  these 
topics  as  treated  in  the  College  Algebra  of  Wentworth  or  Wells.] 

2.  Geometry:  Volumetric  and  spherical  geometry.      [Equivalent  of 

Davies's  Legendre,  Books  6-9.] 

19.  Greek: 

1.  Grammar.    A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  forms,  idioms, 

and  constructions,  and  of  the  general  grammatical  principles  of 
Attic  prose  Greek,  to  be  tested  by  an  examination  on  a  prescribed 
portion  of  Xenophon  (for  the  next  five  years  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, Books  I  and  II).  The  test  is  to  consist  in  part  of  ques- 
tions, in  part  of  simple  sentences  set  for  translation  into  Greek; 
it  may  include  also  translation  from  Greek  into  English. 

2.  Attic  Prose  at  sight.     Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  adapted  to 

the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read  not  less  than  130  Teubner 
pages  of  Attic  prose.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  show  in  his 
translation  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the 
language,  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  whole  passage. 

3.  Homer.    Ability  to  translate  a  passage  from  some  prescribed  por- 
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tion  of  the  Homeric  poems  (for  the  next  three  years,  Iliad,  Book 
I  and  Book  II,  vv.  1-493),  and  to  answer  questions  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  passage,  as  well  as 
questions  upon  poetic  forms,  constructions,  and  prosody. 

4.  Homer  at  sight.    Ability  to  translate  at  sight  a  passage  of  ordinary 

difficulty  from  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  with  the  aid  of  a  vocabulary 
of  the  less  usual  words. 

5.  Composition.     Ability  to  translate  into  Attic  prose  a  passage  of 

connected  English  narrative,  employing  the  more  common  words 
and  constructions  of  some  prescribed  text.  (For  the  next  five 
years  a  candidate  will  be  allowed  his  choice  between  a  passage 
based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  and  II,  and  a  passage 
based  on  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  Book  I,  Chaps.  I  to  V,  in- 
clusive.) 

Note  :  Throughout  the  preparatory  course  pupils  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper 
methods  of  reading  and  should  be  trained  to  read  the  Greek  understanding^,  as  Greek, 
before  attempting  to  render  it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  also  be  constant 
practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read. 

20.  French: 

1.  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  Nineteenth  Century  Prose. 

It  is  important  that  the  passages  set  be  rendered  into  clear  and 
idiomatic  English.  It  is  believed  that  the  power  of  translating  at 
sight  ordinary  nineteenth  century  prose  can  be  acquired  by  read- 
ing not  less  than  four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  the  works 
of  at  least  three  different  authors.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  this 
amount  ought  to  be  from  works  of  fiction.  This  number  of  pages 
is  to  include  not  only  prepared  work,  but  all  sight  reading  done 
in  class. 

2.  The  translation  from  English  into  French  of  sentences  or  of  a 

short  connected  passage  to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with 
elementary  grammar. 
Elementary  grammar  is  understood  to  include  the  conjugations  of 
regular  verbs,  of  the  more  frequent  irregular  verbs,  such  as  aller, 
envoyer,  tenir,  pouvoir,  voir,  vouloir,  dire,  savoir,  faire,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  ouvrir,  dormir,  connaitre, 
conduire,  and  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, the  uses  of  other  pronouns  and  of  possessive,  demonstra- 
tive, and  interrogative  adjectives;  the  inflection  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare  cases;  the  uses  of 
articles,  and  the  partitive  constructions. 

Note.— Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught  and  pupils  be  trained  to  some  extent 
to  hear  and  understand  spoken  French.  The  writing  of  French  from  dictation  is  recom- 
mended as  a  useful  exercise. 
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21.  German: 

1.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  especially  these  topics:  the  de- 

clension of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  such  nouns  as  are 
readily  classified;  the  conjugation  of  weak  and  of  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  the  commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries;  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  order. 
The  proficiency  of  the  applicant  will  be  tested  by  questions  on 
the  above  topics  and  by  the  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences. 

2.  Translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare 

words.  It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by 
reading  not  less  than  two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  simple 
German. 

Note.— Practice  in  pronunciation,  in  writing  German  from  dictation,  and  in  the  use  of 
simple  German  phrases  in  the  classroom  is  recommended. 

22.  History: 

1.  American.     The  equivalent  of  Johnston's,   or  Scudder's,  or  Mc- 

Master's  textbooks. 

2.  English.     The  equivalent  of  Gardner's,  or  Oman's,  or  Montgom- 

ery's textbooks. 

23.  Chemistry: 

1.  The  non-metallic  elements,  as  usually  given  in  high  school  text- 

books. 

2.  An  approved  laboratory  course  of  at  least  forty  experiments  ac- 

tually performed  at  school,  by  the  candidate,  as  given  in  Rem- 
sen's,  or  Armstrong  and  Norton's  Laboratory  manuals. 

24.  Physics: 

1.  The  equivalent  of  Hall  and  Bergen's  textbook  of  physics; 

2.  An  approved  laboratory  course  of  at  least  forty  experiments,  ac- 

tually performed  at  school  by  the  candidate, 

25.  Botany: 

1.  The  equivalent  of  Bergen's  textbook  of  Botany. 

2.  An  approved  laboratory  course  involving  the  detailed  examination 

of  not  less  than  forty  plants. 

General  Courses 

26.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  four-years'  courses 
leading  to  the  college  diploma  in  elementary  and  kindergarten 
teaching,  and  in  art,  domestic  art,  domestic  science,  and  man- 
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ual  training,  must  be  governed  by  one  of  the  following  regula- 
tions : 

i.  They  must  present  an  academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York;  or, 

2.  Give  evidence  of  having  completed  a  satisfactory  course  in  a  sec- 

ondary school;  or, 

3.  Pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  following  subjects — * 

(a)  English: 

Same  as  above,  page  66,  paragraph  15. 

(b)  History: 

The  equivalent  of  Myer's  History  of  Greece  and  Allen's  His- 
tory of  Rome. 

(c)  Mathematics: 

Same  as  above,  page  68,  paragraph  17,  1-3. 

(d)  Either  Latin,  French,  or  German  as  follows: 

Latin. — Translation  at  sight  of  simple  Latin,  with  ordinary 
questions  in  grammar.  The  preparatory  course  should 
include  the  reading  of  100  to  125  pages  of  Nepos  and 
Caesar,  following  a  suitable  introductory  book. 

French. — Same  as  above,  page  70,  paragraph  20,  1-2. 

German. — Same  as  above,  page  71,  paragraph  21,  1-2. 

(e)  Either  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Botany,  as  above,  page  71,  para- 

graphs 23,  24,  25. 
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27.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  two-years'  courses  lead- 
ing to  departmental  diplomas  in  art,  domestic  art,  domestic 
science,  and  manual  training  must  be  experienced  teachers, 
or  persons  of  mature  age,  who  give  promise  of  becoming  able 
teachers  of  these  subjects.    They  must  also  present 

1.  An  academic  diploma  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 

State  of  New  York;  or, 

2.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school,  or 
normal  school;  or, 

3.  Pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  English: 

Same  as  above,  page  66,  paragraph  15. 


*  The  entrance  examination  is  designed  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  undertake 
the  course  of  study,  and  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  character  and  the  amount  of  his 
acquired  knowledge.  In  June  and  September,  1898,  students  may  enter  Teachers  College 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Circular  of  Information  for  1897-98  ;  in  i8gg  and  there- 
after, the  requirements  here  given  will  be  obligatory.  " 
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(b)  General  History: 

The   equivalent   of   Myer's  Ancient,   Mediaeval,   and  Modern 
History. 

(c)  Algebra,  or  plane  geometry: 

Same  as  above,  page  69,  paragraph  17,  2  or  3. 

(d)  Physics: 

Same  as  above,  page  71,  paragraph  24. 
fo)  Chemistry:    Required  only  from  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  course  in  domestic  science. 
Same  as  above,  page  71,  paragraph  23. 

(f)  Freehand  Drawing:  Required  only  from  candidates  for  admis- 

sion to  the  courses  in  art  and  domestic  art. 

(g)  Mechanical  drawing:  Required  only  from  candidates  for  ad- 

mission to  the  course  in  manual  training. 
The  equivalent  of  the  first  sixty  pages  of  Rouillon's  Course  in 

Mechanical  Drawing. 
(h)  Woodworking:  Required  only  from  candidates  for  admission 

to  the  course  in  manual  training. 
The  elementary  principles  of  woodworking  and  considerable 

skill  in  the  use  of  the  principal  tools. 

Substantial  equivalents  of  an  academic  or  technical  nature  may 
be  offered  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  examination  require- 
ments except  those  in  English  and  history. 


Special  Courses 

28.  The  College  offers  special  courses  of  study  to  persons  of 
proper  qualifications  who  wish,  without  reference  to  any  de- 
gree or  diploma,  to  make  a  serious  study  of  any  special  subject, 
or  group  of  subjects.  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  such 
special  courses  must  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Dean, 
and  give  evidence  of  ability  to  use  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly and  of  special  fitness  for  the  study  that  he  wishes  to 
pursue. 

Except  for  reasons  of  weight,  no  one  will  be  received  as  a 
special  student  who  has,  within  ten  months  of  the  time  of  his 
application,  been  rejected  as  a  regular  student  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission,  or  has,  within  that  time,  become  deficient 
as  a  regular  student. 
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GRADUATE    COURSES 

Students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  advanced  courses  of 
study  will  find  exceptional  opportunities  in  Teachers  College 
and  other  departments  of  Columbia  University.  Ample  facili- 
ties are  offered  for  research  and  investigation  in  all  lines  of 
educational  activity.  Persons  of  superior  ability  and  culture, 
whether  holders  of  a  bachelor's  degree  or  not,  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  in  the  College  and  allowed  to  do  graduate 
work.  No  one  should  become  a  candidate,  however,  for  a 
higher  diploma  who  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  original  re- 
search and  investigation. 

Regulations  for  University  Degrees 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent 
from  a  European  institution,  and  are  required  to  select  one  ma- 
jor and  two  minor  subjects,  and  to  pursue  the  same  in  residence 
for  a  minimum  period  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively.  Or- 
dinarily a  somewhat  longer  time  is  required  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Students  who  have  been  in 
residence  in  another  university  will  be  given  credit  therefor; 
but  a  residence  of  at  least  one  year  at  Columbia  University  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  these  degrees. 

The  detailed  regulations  governing  candidates  for  these  de- 
grees will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  Columbia  University  for 
1897-8,  pages  145-148,  or  in  the  announcement  for  the  current 
year  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University 
(which  will  be  sent  on  request  free  of  charge),  pages  5-9. 

2.  Teachers  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  either 
of  these  degrees  will  be  required  to  observe  the  following  addi- 
tional regulations: 

(a)  The  subjects  chosen  as  major  and  minor  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

(b)  Education  must  be  chosen  either  as  the  major  subject, 
or  as  one  of  the  two  minor  subjects  by  every  candidate  for 
either  of  these  degrees.    When  any  candidate  for  a  higher  de- 
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gree  selects  courses  in  Education  amounting  to  more  than  six 
hours  per  week,  he  may  be  permitted  to  count  the  subject  of 
Education  as  the  equivalent  of  a  major  and  one  minor  subject. 
(c)  Each  student  must  register  in  that  Faculty  of  Columbia 
University  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  major  subject  chosen 
by  him  lies. 

Regulations  for  the  Higher  Diploma 

1.  Candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  of  Teachers  College 
must  be  (a)  graduates  of  an  approved  institution  of  learning,  a 
college,  engineering  school,  normal  school,  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  of  these,  and  (b)  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  professional  ability  as  a  result  of  pedagogical 
study  or  experience  in  teaching. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  must  pursue  their  stud- 
ies in  residence  for  a  minimum  period  of  one  year.  The  time 
required  to  complete  the  course  will  depend  in  each  case  upon 
the  student's  ability  to  do  the  work  that  may  be  assigned. 

3.  Each  student  who  declares  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
higher  diploma  shall,  immediately  after  registration,  designate, 
as  the  studies  of  his  course,  one  major  subject  and  two  minor 
subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. A  student  may  select  his  subjects  in  any  department  of 
the  College,  with  the  approval  of  the  professor  concerned.  It 
is  expected  that  the  student  will  devote  fully  half  of  his  time  to 
the  major  subject.  The  character  of  the  work  in  each  subject 
will  be  determined  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  subjects 
selected. 

4.  Each  candidate  for  the  higher  diploma  shall  present  an 
acceptable  essay  on  some  educational  topic  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject,  which 
essay  shall  give  evidence  of  original  investigation.  The  candi- 
date must  have  this  essay  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge 
of  his  major  subject  before  he  is  admitted  to  examination. 

5.  Every  candidate  for  the  higher  diploma,  in  addition  to 
passing  such  examinations  as  may  be  required  by  the  profes- 
sors in  charge  of  his  minor  subjects,  shall  be  subjected  to  an 
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oral  examination  on  his  major  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  or  so  many  of  its  members 
as  may  desire  to  attend. 


FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Teachers  College  Fellowships 

1.  Four  fellowships,  known  as  "  Teachers  College  Fellow- 
ships," each  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  were 
founded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1896.  These  fellowships 
are  awarded  annually  by  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  to 
those  applicants  who  give  evidence  of  special  fitness  to  pursue 
courses  of  higher  study  and  original  investigation  in  education, 
the  competition  to  be  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges  and 
scientific  schools,  and  to  teachers  of  experience  who  may  be 
qualified  to  become  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  of 
Teachers  College.  Vacancies  occurring  in  any  such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

2.  The  application  shall  be  made  prior  to  May  15  (in  1899 
and  thereafter,  April  15),  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Teachers  College.  The  term  of  the  fellowship  is  one  year, 
dating  from  July  I.    Residence  should  begin  October  1. 

3.  The  candidate  must  give  evidence 

(a)  of  a  liberal  education,  such  as  a  testimonial  of  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  systematic  course  of  study; 

(b)  of  decided  fitness  for  undertaking  original  research  in 
educational  lines,  such  as  an  example  of  some  professional 
work  already  performed ; 

(c)  of  upright  character,  such  as  a  testimonial  from  some 
instructor. 

4.  The  value  of  each  fellowship  is  five  hundred  dollars.  Pay- 
ments will  be  based  on  the  time  during  which  the  fellow  shall 
have  been  in  residence,  and  are  made  in  quarterly  installments, 
beginning  November  1.  The  holder  of  a  fellowship  is  exempt 
from  the  charges  for  tuition. 
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5.  Every  holder  of  a  fellowship  will  be  expected  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  allotted  to  him  in  connection  with  his 
course  of  study,  which  course  shall  be  such  as  to  lead  to  a 
higher  degree  or  the  higher  diploma,  Education  in  each  instance 
being  the  major  subject.  He  will  be  expected  before  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  to  give  evidence  of  progress  by  the  prep- 
aration of  a  thesis,  the  completion  of  a  research,  the  delivery  of 
a  lecture,  or  by  some  other  method.  He  must  reside  in  New 
York  or  vicinity  during  the  academic  year. 

6.  No  holder  of  a  fellowship  shall  be  permitted  to  accept 
any  remunerative  employment  during  his  term.  With  the 
written  approval  of  the  Dean,  but  not  otherwise,  he  may  give 
instruction  or  assistance  in  any  department  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

7.  A  fellow  may  be  reappointed  at  the  end  of  a  year  for 
reasons  of  weight.  No  fellow  may  be  reappointed  for  more 
than  two  terms  of  one  year  each. 


Manual  Training  Fellowship 

8.  A  fellowship  known  as  the  "  Manual  Training  Fellow- 
ship "  was  founded  in  1896  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege for  the  encouragement  of  research  in  the  manual  arts.  It 
is  awarded  annually  by  the  Faculty  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
other  College  Fellowships.  The  income  of  this  fellowship  is 
five  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  quarterly  installments,  begin- 
ning November  1,  and  the  holder  is  exempt  from  all  charges 
for  tuition. 

9.  This  fellowship  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  gives 
evidence  of  being  able  to  contribute  most  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  manual  training  in  the  elementary  school. 
Each  applicant  must  have  been  a  successful  teacher  of  manual 
training  to  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age;  he  must 
submit  a  course  of  study  planned  by  himself  for  some  grade 
or  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  he  must  have  sufficient 
command  of  the  English  language  to  write  acceptably  for  pub- 
lication.   It  is  desirable  that  he  have  a  complete  college  educa- 
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tion  and  be  able  to  read  German  readily.  If  there  should  be 
no  suitable  applicant  for  this  fellowship,  it  will  be  awarded  on 
the  same  conditions  as  obtain  for  other  College  Fellowships. 


Teachers  College  Scholarships 

10.  Ten  scholarships,  established  by  the  Trustees  of  Teach- 
ers College  in  1898,  will  be  awarded  annually  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  obtain  for  the  College  Fellowships.  They  are  of  an 
annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  a  second  term  of  one  year  in  case  the  holder  gives 
evidence  of  superior  ability. 

11.  Payments  will  be  made  to  College  scholars  in  two  equal 
installments:  One  on  October  1  and  one  February  13.  Col- 
lege scholars  will  be  required  to  pay  all  the  fees  established 
for  matriculation,  tuition,  and  graduation. 

12.  Applications  for  College  Scholarships  should  be  made 
in  writing,  and  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  In 
1898  applications  will  be  entertained  at  any  time  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  An  unsuccessful  applicant  for  a  fellowship  may 
apply  for  a  scholarship  without  changing  the  form  of  his  origi- 
nal application. 

13.  Teachers  College  scholars  will  be  required  to  enroll 
themselves  as  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  or  the  higher 
diploma  and  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  leading  thereto. 

14.  All  College  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  open,  under 
the  general  regulations  of  Columbia  University  and  Teachers 
College,  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Undergraduate  Scholarships 

15.  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Tileston  Scholarship,"  of 
the  annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1891  by 
Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the  College. 

16  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Shackelford  Scholarship," 
of  the  annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1892  by 
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the  Misses  Shackelford,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the  College. 

17.  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Pierrepont  Scholarship," 
of  the  annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1893 
through  Miss  Annie  L.  Pierrepont,  is  awarded  annually  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the 
College. 

18.  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Pond  Scholarship,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in 
1895  by  Mrs.  Frank  Porter,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty  to  an  undergraduate  student  of  the 
College. 

19.  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Low  Scholarship,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  four  hundred  dollars,  founded  in  1895  by  Miss 
Annie  L.  Pierrepont,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Faculty  to  a  student  in  the  Kindergarten  Department.  The 
income  of  this  scholarship  pays  matriculation  and  tuition  fees 
and  board,  room,  and  laundry-work  at  College  Hall. 

20.  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Charlotte  Louisa  Will- 
iams Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1897  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bry- 
son  and  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty.  This  scholarship  is  open  to  women  only. 

21.  A  scholarship  known  as  the  "  Earl  Scholarship,"  of  the 
annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  1897,  is  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty.    This  scholarship  is  open  to  men  only. 


College  Loan  Funds 

Ruth  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  known  as  the  "  Ruth  Loan  Fund  "  was  established  in 
1896,  to  enable  students  in  the  later  years  of  the  course  to  sup- 
plement means  already  at  their  command.  In  several  instances 
this  fund  has  made  it  possible  for  students  to  attend  the  College 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  do  so.    The  student 
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is  required  to  give  a  note  for  the  amount  borrowed,  payable  at 
some  definite  time,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Application  should  be  made  prior  to  September  i,  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

General  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  known  as  the  "  General  Loan  Fund  "  was  established 
in  1897.  Its  purpose  and  regulations  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Ruth  Loan  Fund. 

Students'  Aid  Fund 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  the  College  is  able  to  offer  stu- 
dents clerical  work,  or  work  of  similar  nature,  payable  from 
the  Students'  Aid  Fund,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  an 
hour.  This  work  can  be  granted  only  to  students  whose  schol- 
arship and  health  warrant  the  assignment.  Application  should 
be  made  before  September  1,  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  Teachers  College. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  fees  are  as  follows: 

For  matriculation  (paid  but  once) $     5  00 

For  tuition  (per  annum) : 

For  candidates  for  any  degree  or  the  higher  diplo- 
ma         15000 

For  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  the  fourth 

year  of  a  general  course 100  00 

For  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  the  first, 

second,  or  third  year  of  a  general  course 75  °° 

For  candidates  for  a  departmental  diploma 75  °° 

For  students  in  special  courses  for  each  hour  of 
instruction  per  week  for  the  year  (except  when 
special  fees  are  stated;  maximum  fee,  $150) 15  00 
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For  graduation: 

For  a  diploma $5  00 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 25  00 

For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 35  00 

Students  in  a  general  or  departmental  course  who  take  elec- 
tives  in  Columbia  or  Barnard  will  be  required  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $5  for  each  hour  of  such  instruction  per  week  for 
the  year,  the  maximum  fee  in  any  case  being  $150. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  tuition  fees  are  payable  in 
two  equal  installments,  namely,  on  October  1  and  February  13. 
Special  students,  however,  must  pay  the  fees  for  the  entire  year 
in  advance. 

In  case  of  withdrawal  on  account  of  illness  the  loss  may  be 
divided  between  the  student  and  the  institution  ;  in  case  of  with- 
drawal on  other  grounds,  or  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  a  class 
in  which  only  a  limited  number  of  candidates  can  be  received, 
the  student  is  liable  for  the  entire  fee.  Immediate  notification 
of  withdrawal  must  be  given  to  the  Registrar. 

There  are  certain  additional  expenses  to  which  students  are 
liable,  but  which  can  not  be  accurately  stated.  A  fair  estimate 
is  as  follows :  Annual  examination  by  the  college  physician,  $2 ; 
gymnasium  suit,  $5 ;  books,  $18. 

For  expenses  of  living  at  College  Flail  see  page  100. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 
General  Regulations 

1.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma 
are  registered  as  regular  students ;  students  not  candidates  for 
a  degree  or  a  diploma  are  registered  as  special  students. 

2.  No  student  is  permitted  to  register  in  one  year  for  courses 
amounting  to  more  than  eighteen  hours'  credit ;  in  this  reckon- 
ing two  hours  of  observation  or  laboratory  or  shop-work  count 
as  one  hour. 

3.  The  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  may, 
for  reasons  of  weight,  permit  any  study  prescribed  for  a  diploma 
to  be  taken  out  of  its  regular  order  in  the  course. 

4.  Elective  courses  are  offered  subject  to  withdrawal  if 
elected  by  fewer  than  three  students. 

5.  A  minimum  credit  of  sixty  hours  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion in  a  general  course  leading  to  the  college  diploma,  and 
thirty  hours  in  a  departmental  course  leading  to  a  departmental 
diploma. 

6.  In  all  general  courses  a  total  credit  of  forty-two  hours  is 
considered  an  essential  prerequisite  to  promotion  to  the 
fourth-year  class,  of  twenty-five  hours  to  the  third-year  class, 
and  of  nine  hours  to  the  second-year  class ;  in  all  departmental 
courses  a  total  credit  of  twelve  hours  is  required  for  admission 
to  the  second-year  class. 

7.  All  students  are  required  to  take  systematic  physical  ex- 
ercise in  the  College  gymnasium,  to  the  extent  of  two  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  course,  unless  excused  for  cause. 
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Secondary  Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.B. 
and  the  College  Diploma 

1.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  see 
pages  65-70. 

2.  The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  following  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  selection  of  studies  and  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  diploma  of 
Teachers  College : 

(a)  Students  of  Teachers  College  candidates  for  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  must  register  in  Columbia  (or  Barnard)  Col- 
lege and  pursue  the  regular  course  leading  to  such  degree. 

(b)  Students  of  Columbia  (or  Barnard)  College  candidates 
for  the  college  diploma  must  register  in  Teachers  College  and 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  following  courses :  Phil- 
osophy A,  Education  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Education  11,  12,  13,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  or  25,  according  to  the  subjects 
elected. 

(c)  All  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  passed,  with  an  average  grade 
of  C,  courses  amounting  to  at  least  nine  hours  in  one  of  the 
following  subjects :  Biology,  English,  French,  geography  and 
geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  or  physi- 
cal science. 

(d)  The  courses  in  subject-matter,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College.  The  Dean  is  authorized  to  require  so  much  addi- 
tional attention  to  subject-matter  in  any  case  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

(e)  All  candidates  for  the  college  diploma  must  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  teach  the  subject  in  which  the  diploma  is 
sought.  Properly  qualified  students  will  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  such  times  and 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary. 
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3.  The  combined  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  in  Columbia  College  and  the  diploma  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  as  follows : 

Group  I — Students  entering  on  Greek  and  French 

Freshman  Year 

Prescribed  (12  hours)  :     Latin  A  or  B,  or  Greek  B  * 

German  A 

Mathematics  A 

Rhetoric  A 

French  I 

History  I 

Either  Latin  A  or  Greek  B, — i.e.,  Latin,  if 
the  student  has  taken  Greek  as  his  pre- 
scribed ancient  language,  or  vice  versa 

Chemistry  I 

Physics  I 


Elective  (3  hours) 


Sophomore  Year 

Prescribed  (7  hours) 


Elective  (9  hours) 


History  A 

Rhetoric  B 

One  of  the  following:  Botany  I,  Chemis- 
try I,  III,  IV,  Physics  I,  II,  Zoology  II 

Courses  elected  by  candidates  for  the  col- 
lege diploma  must  be  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  Teachers  College 


Group  II — Students  entering  on  Greek  and  German 


Freshman  Year 

Prescribed  (12  hours) 

Elective   (3  hours)  : 

Sophomore  Year 


As  in  Group  I,  except  that  French  A  is 

substituted  for  German  A 
As  in  Group  I,  except  that  German  I  is 

substituted  for  French  I 


Prescribed  (7  hours)  :      As  in  Group  I 
Elective  (9  hours)  :  As  in  Group  I 


*  Courses  designated  by  letters  and  Roman  numerals,  as  Philosophy  A,  Latin  II,  etc., 
are  given  in  Columbia  College;  Teachers  College  courses  are  designated, by  Arabic 
numerals,  as  Education  5,  etc. 
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Group  III — Students  entering  on  advanced  mathematics,  natural  science, 

French,  and  German 
Freshman  Year 

Latin  A  or  B 
Rhetoric  A  * 

As  in  Group  I,  with  the  substitution  of 
Greek  A  for  Greek  B,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Chemistry  III,  IV,  German  I, 
Mathematics  I,  II,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering I,  and  Physics  II 


Prescribed  (6  hours) 
Elective   (9  hours)  : 


Sophomore  Year 

Prescribed  (4  hours) 

Elective  (12  hours)  : 


History  A 
Rhetoric  B 
As  in  Group  I 


All  Groups 
Junior  Year 

Prescribed  (3  hours),  first  half-year; 

(6  hours),  second  half-year: 

Philosophy  A  (first  half-year) 
Political  Economy  A  (second  half-year) 
Rhetoric  C 

Education  3  (second  half-year) 
Elective  (12  hours)  :        Courses  elected  by  candidates  for  the  col- 
lege diploma  must  be  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  Teachers  College 


Senior  Year 

Prescribed  (8  hours)  : 


Elective  (7  hours) 


Philosophy  I 

Education  1 

Education  2 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  the  col- 
lege diploma  must  include  in  their  elec- 
tives  a  two-hour  course  in  methods  for 
each  subject  in  which  the  diploma  is 
sought 


*  Rhetoric  A  for  this  class  of  students  will  be  a  five-hour  course  counting  as  three 
hours,  unless  the  student  elects  Greek  A. 


S6 
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General  Course  Leading  to  the  College  Diploma  in 
Elementary  Teaching 

4.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  see 
pages  71-72. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  elementary  teach- 
ing must  indicate  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  fourth  year 
whether  they  will  specialize  in  the  lower  or  the  upper  grades  of 
the  elementary  school.  The  choice  of  electives  will  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  this  decision. 

6.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  college  diploma  in 
elementary  teaching  is  as  follows : 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


First  Year 

English  1 — Literature  and  composition 
History  1 — Mediaeval  and  modern  history 
Biology  1 — Botany 

Physical  Science  1 — General  chemistry 
Physical  Science  2 — General  physics 
Art  1 — Elementary  freehand  drawing 
Music  1 — Tone  production,  sight-reading, 
and  theory 


Elective  (3  hours). 


Prescribed  (13  hours) 


Second  Year 

English  2 — Literature  and  analysis 

History  2 — United  States 

Biology  2 — Zoology 

Geography  2 — Elementary  physiography 

Geography  3 — Geography    of    the    United 

States 
Art  14— Applied  freehand  drawing 
Music  2 — Tone  production,  sight-reading, 

and  theory 


Elective  (5  hours). 
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Prescribed  (12  hours) 


Elective   (6  hours). 


Prescribed  (8  hours) 


Elective  (10  hours) 


Third  Year 

Philosophy  A — Psychology  and  logic 

Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology 
in  teaching 

Education  9 — Physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment 

Education  14 — Methods  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish 

Education  24 — Methods  of  teaching  math- 
ematics 

Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene 

Music  3 — Tone  production,  sight-reading, 
and  theory 

Fourth  Year 

Education  1 — History  of  education 
Education  2 — Principles  of  education 
Education  4 — Observation    and    practice- 
teaching 
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General  Course  Leading  to  the  College  Diploma  in 
Kindergarten  Teaching 

7.  For  the  admission  requirements  to  this  course  see  pages 
71-72. 

8:  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  college  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching: 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


First  Year 

English  1 — Literature  and  composition 
History  1 — Mediaeval  and  modern 
Biology  1 — Botany 

Physical  Science  1 — General  chemistry 
Physical  Science  2 — General  physics 
Art  1 — Elementary  freehand  drawing 
Music  1 — Tone  production,  sight-reading, 
and  theory 


Elective  (3  hours). 


Prescribed  (13  hours) 


Elective  (5  hours). 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


Second  Year 

English  2  (first  half-year) — Literature  and 
analysis 

English  3  (second  half-year) — The  folk- 
story 

History  2 — United  States 

Biology  2 — Zoology 

Geography  1 — Elementary  meteorology 
and  oceanography 

Art  14 — Applied  freehand  drawing 

Music  2 — Tone  production,  sight-reading, 
and  theory 

Third  Year 

Philosophy  A — Psychology  and  logic 

Education  3 — Applications  of  psychology 
in  teaching 

Education  9 — Physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment 
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Elective  (3  hours). 


Prescribed  (13  hours) 


Kindergarten  1 — Gifts  and  occupations 
Kindergarten  2 — Songs  and  games 
Kindergarten  3 — Stories 
Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene 
Music  3 — Tone  production,  sight-reading, 
and  theory 

Fourth  Year 

Education  1 — History  of  education 
Education  5 — General  method 
Education  10 — Primary  methods 
Kindergarten  4 — Kindergarten  principles 
Kindergarten  5 — Program  and  gift  work 
Kindergarten  6 — Games 
Kindergarten    9 — Observation    and    prac- 
tice-teaching 


Elective  (5  hours). 


General  Courses  Leading  to  the  College  Diploma  in 
Art,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Manual  Training 

9.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  see 
pages  71-72. 

10.  Candidates  for  the  college  diploma  in  art,  domestic  art, 
domestic  science,  or  manual  training  will  be  required  to  pur- 
sue a  four-years'  course  of  study,  which  shall  include  all  the 
technical  and  pedagogical  subjects  of  the  respective  depart- 
mental courses  (see  below,  paragraphs  12,  14,  16,  and  18),  to- 
gether with  such  courses  in  Education  and  other  subjects  as 
may  be  assigned  in  each  case  by  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments concerned.  Applications  for  admission  to  these 
courses  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean. 


9o 
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Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental   Diploma  in  Art 

11.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  see 
pages  72-73. 

12.  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma : 


Prescribed  (14  hours) 


First  Year 

Philosophy  A — Psychology  and  logic 
Education   3 — Applications  of  psychology 

in  teaching 
Art  2 — Light  and  shade 
Art  6 — Sketch  class 
Art  8 — Clay  modeling 
Art  9 — Design 
Art  13 — History  of  art 
Manual  Training  8 — Mechanical  drawing 


Elective  (4  hours) 


Prescribed  (15  hours) 


Second  Year 

Education  1 — History  of  education 
Education  11 — Methods  of  teaching  draw- 
ing and  art 
Art  4 — Water  color  and  oil  painting 
Art  7 — Advanced  sketch  class 
Art  10 — Advanced  design 
Art  11 — Woodcarving 


Elective  (3  hours). 
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Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental  Diploma  in 
Domestic  Art 

13.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  see 
pages  72-73' 

14.  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma : 

First  Year 
Prescribed  (14  hours)  :     Philosophy  A — Psychology  and  logic 

Education   3 — Applications   of  psychology 

in  teaching 
Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene 
Domestic  Art  1 — Sewing  methods 
Domestic  Art  2 — Textiles 
Domestic    Art    3 — Drafting    and    making 

garments 
Art  9 — Design 

History  4 — Industrial  evolution  of  society 
History  5 — Social  reform  movements 
Elective  (4  hours). 

Second  Year 
Prescribed  (13  hours)  :     Education  1 — History  of  education 

Education    4 — Observation    and    practice- 
teaching 

Domestic  Art  4 — Equipment  and  manage- 
ment 

Domestic  Art  5 — Household  art  and  de- 
sign 

Art  10 — Advanced  design 

Art  13 — History  of  art 
Elective  (5  hours). 
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Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental  Diploma  in 
Domestic  Science 

15.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  see 
pages  72-7$. 

I  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma : 

First  Year 
Prescribed  (15  hours)  :     Philosophy  A — Psychology   and  logic 

Education   3 — Applications   of   psychology 

in  teaching 
Biology  3 — Physiology  and  hygiene 
Biology  4 — Bacteriology 
Domestic  Science  1 — Foods 
Domestic  Science  2 — Food  production  and 

manufacture 
Physical    Science   3 — Chemistry   of   foods 

and  stimulants 
History  4 — Industrial  evolution  of  society 
Elective  (3  hours). 

Second  Year 
Prescribed  (14  hours)  :     Education  1 — History  of  education 

Education    4 — Observation    and    practice- 
teaching 

Domestic     Science     3 — Foods,     advanced 
course 

Domestic  Science  4 — Home  sanitation  and 
management 

Domestic  Science  5 — Methods  of  teaching 
domestic  science 
Elective  (4  hours). 
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Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental  Diploma  in 
Manual  Training 

17.  For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  see 
pages  72-73. 

18.  The  following  subjects  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  departmental  diploma: 

First  Year 
Prescribed  (15  hours)  :     Philosophy  A — Psychology  and  logic 

Education  3 — Applications   of  psychology 

in  teaching 
Manual    Training    1 — Whittling    for    ele- 
mentary schools 
Manual  Training  2 — Joinery  for  element- 
ary schools 
Manual  Training  8 — Mechanical  drawing 
Manual      Training      10 — Principles      and 

methods 
Art  1 — Elementary  freehand  drawing 
Art  9 — Design 
Elective  (3  hours). 
Intending  teachers  of  manual  training  in  secondary  schools  will  sub- 
stitute Manual  Training  3 — Joinery  for  secondary  schools — for  Manual 
Training  1  and  2 

Second  Year 
Prescribed  (15  hours)  :     Education  1 — History  of  education 

Education  22 — Methods  of  teaching  man- 
ual training 
Manual   Training  3 — Joinery   for   second- 
ary schools 
Manual  Training  9 — Mechanical  drawing 
Art  14 — Applied  freehand  drawing 
Elective  (3  hours). 
Intending  teachers  of  manual  training  in  secondary  schools  will  sub- 
stitute for  Manual  Training  3 — Manual  Training  4 — Turning  and  pat- 
tern-making, and  5 — Molding  and  foundry  practice,  or  6 — Forging,  or 
7 — Machine  work,  and  omit  Art  14 
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Course  Leading  to  the  Departmental  Diploma  in 
Kindergarten  Teaching 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Director  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten qualified  students  may  become  candidates  for  a 
departmental  diploma  in  kindergarten  teaching.  Such  candi- 
dates must  present  for  admission  the  equivalent  of  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  departmental  courses  (see 
pages  74-75)  and  complete  a  two-years'  course  of  study,  which 
shall  include  all  the  subjects  in  Education  and  Kindergarten 
of  the  general  course,  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  as-, 
signed  by  the  Dean  and  heads  of  departments  concerned. 


LECTURES  AND  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Special  courses  are  organized  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  College  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.  For  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  but  wishing  to  pursue  further  courses  of  profes- 
sional study  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  the  continual  expansion  and  ele- 
vation of  the  school  curriculum  throughout  the  country,  these 
classes  will  be  found  helpful.  Detailed  statements  of  these 
courses  are  given  under  the  various  departmental  statements. 

The  College  is  also  frequently  the  scene  of  important  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  each  year  it  offers  courses  of  lectures  on 
educational,  scientific,  and  literary  subjects.  By  these  means 
the  students  are  enabled  to  meet  and  hear  some  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  country.  These  lectures  are  usually  open  to 
the  public,  and  announcements  concerning  forthcoming  lect- 
ures may  always  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  College,  New  York  City 
offers  to  students  unrivaled  advantages  in  its  museums  of  art 
and  science,  its  libraries  and  laboratories,  its  lecture  courses 
and  concerts.  Many  of  these  are  open  to  students  of  Teachers 
College  on  specially  advantageous  terms. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  lectures  given  at  the  College 
-during  1897-98,  which  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere: 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education.  October  14  to 
November  4.  Thursdays,  3.30  p.m.;  Fridays,  2  p.m.  Five  lectures: 
The  Literature  of  Education ;  Problems  Peculiar  to  American  Educa- 
tion; Opposition  between  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  as  Educational  Lead- 
ers; Rousseau  and  the  Return  to  Nature;  Herbert  Spencer  and  What 
Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth. 

Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  Newark.  November  13  to 
May  7.  Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  School  Supervision  and  School  Manage- 
ment. 

Professor  James  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  January  6  to 
April  16.  Saturdays  at  3  p.m.  German  Schools  and  School  Systems. 
January  14,  4  p.m.,  Education  Through  Custom  and  Habit. 

Miss  Rouse,  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Students'  Volunteer  Move- 
ment. December  6,  4.30  p.m.  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Students' 
Volunteer  Movement. 

Mr.  William  L.  Tomlins,  Musical  Director,  Chicago.  December  9, 
3.30  p.m.     Music  for  Children. 

Professor  William  James,  Harvard  University.  January  28,  3.30  p.m. 
The  Gospel  of  Relaxation. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Harvard  University.  February  19,  12  m. 
The  Influence  of  Environment  on  Education. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Young,  Columbia  University.  March  23,  3.30  p.m. 
Greek  Dress. 

Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Cornell  University.  March  25, 
3.30  p.m.     The  Easternmost  Question. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  April  19  to  May  3.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
3.30  p.m.  First  lecture:  The  Value  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Com- 
munity.   The  remaining  four :  Froebel's  Mother-Play. 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada.  April 
^3>  3-30  p-M-     Cooking  and  Sewing  in  Education. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  New  York.     April  22,  3.30  p.m.     Readings. 

Professor  William  Knight,  of  St.  Andrew's  University.  April  25, 
3.30  p.m.    Wordsworth. 


SCHOOL  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  College  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  practical  work.  Not  only  are  the  students  encour- 
aged to  visit  schools  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  proc- 
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esses  and  results  of  teaching  and  supervision  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  but  they  are  also  required,  as 
soon  as  they  have  become  qualified,  to  demonstrate  their  own 
ability  to  teach  and  judge  of  teaching,  and  to  plan  lessons  and 
courses  of  study,  in  a  school  of  observation  and  practice  known 
as  the  Horace  Mann  School.  In  this  school,  every  phase  of 
school  work  is  to  be  found  in  operation.  In  all  grades  and 
classes  there  are  being  worked  out,  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
light  of  educational  theory  and  practical  experience,  the  typical 
educational  problems  of  the  day,  and  the  students  are  made 
sharers  with  the  teachers  both  in  the  processes  and  in  the  results 
of  these  investigations. 

In  the  kindergarten  opportunities  are  afforded  the  children, 
under  the  guidance  of  trained  kindergartners,  to  associate  with 
other  children,  and,  through  song,  story,  play,  and  like  activi- 
ties, to  come  in  contact  with  life  and  lay  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture studies. 

During  the  seven  or  eight  years  following  the  kindergarten, 
usually  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  children  of  requi- 
site attainments  may  be  placed  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
there  receive  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  In  these  years 
they  learn  to  use  their  mother  tongue,  to  read  and  to  love  good 
reading ;  they  study  the  beginnings  of  the  world's  history,  and 
become  intelligently  interested  in  the  history  and  government 
of  their  own  country;  they  become  acquainted  with  the  facts 
and  laws  of  nature — studying  plants  and  animals,  their  types 
and  families  and  how  to  know  them,  how  they  live  and  how 
they  are  adapted  to  their  environment ;  studying  the  earth  and 
how  it  changes  and  grows  old,  and  how  these  changes  affect 
the  life  of  man ;  studying  light,  heat,  air,  and  water,  what  they 
do  and  what  can  be  done  with  them ;  they  are  taught  to  measure 
and  calculate  accurately  and  readily,  and  are  trained  to  think 
and  use  common  sense  about  the  affairs  of  daily  life ;  they  learn 
to  model,  paint,  and  draw,  to  appreciate  good  form,  color,  and 
ornament,  and  to  use  tools  and  implements  in  making  objects 
in  paper,  wood,  and  iron ;  they  learn  to  sing  by  ear  and  by 
note,  and  (if  girls)  they  learn  the  elements  of  housewifery; 
gymnastic  exercise  is  given  throughout  the  course,  and,  above 
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all,  there  is  afforded  to  each  child  the  opportunity  of  daily 
practice,  under  the  most  favoring  conditions,  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing with  others  in  society — the  democratic  society  of  an  Amer- 
ican school. 

The  next  four  years,  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  are  spent  in  the  high  school.  Choice  is  permitted 
at  the  outset,  according  to  individual  destination  or  aptitude, 
between  a  course  leading  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or  to  a 
professional  or  technical  school,  and  a  course  designed  to  give 
a  more  general  culture  and  training.  A  college  preparatory 
pupil  elects  from  the  studies  offered  those  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  college  of  his  choice.  No  such  pupil  is  expected 
or  permitted  to  take  all  the  subjects  offered;  but  every  such 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  make  his  preparatory  course  as  liberal 
as  circumstances  admit.  The  general  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  those  who  will  not  enter  college. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Horace  Mann  School 
address  the  Principal. 


BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  site  of  the  College  comprises  thirty-three  lots,  situated 
on  West  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-first  streets,  between  Amsterdam  avenue  and  the 
Boulevard.  The  situation  is  one  of  great  beauty,  commanding 
a  view  eastward  of  the  Harlem  River  and  the  city,  and  north- 
ward and  westward  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisades.  The 
main  buildings  of  Columbia  University  are  across  the  way, 
Barnard  College  is  on  the  next  block,  and  near  by  are 
Riverside  and  Morningside  Parks  and  Drives,  the  Grant  Mon- 
ument, St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  sites  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  The  College 
is  also  readily  accessible,  being  four  minutes'  walk  from  the 
crosstown  cable  road,  which  intersects  all  railways,  and  brings 
within  reach  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.     Lines  of  cars,  going  north  and  south, 
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pass  within  half  a  block.  One  of  these  is  an  underground  trol- 
ley line  connecting  with  the  Broadway  cable,  and  carries  pas- 
sengers for  one  fare  from  the  Battery  and  intervening  points  on 
the  east  and  west  sides.  With  the  present  means  of  transit, 
students  come  daily  from  suburban  towns  in  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island,  and  from  points  in  New  York  State  and  Con- 
necticut. 

The  College  buildings  inclose  a  quadrangle, — the  Main 
Building  being  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the  Milbank  Me- 
morial Building  on  the  west,  and  the  Macy  Manual  Arts 
Building  completing  the  quadrangle  on  the  north.  All  are  so 
connected  by  corridors  that  they  practically  form  one  building. 

The  Main  Building  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  Trustees,  the  Dean, 
the  Registrar,  the  gymnasium,  kindergarten,  reception-room, 
and  the  main  offices  of  the  College.  The  second  floor  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  classrooms  and  offices  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  third  floor  contains  the  Bryson  Library 
and  reading-rooms,  teachers'  offices,  and  the  conference  and 
lecture-rooms  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  fourth 
floor  is  occupied  by^the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  and 
contains  a  lecture- room,  with  stereopticon ;  three  finely 
equipped  laboratories,  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  geography, 
besides  a  departmental  library,  stockroom,  and  offices. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Building,  occupied  for  the  first  time 
in  September,  1897,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milbank,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  parents.  This  building  forms  the  western 
wing  of  the  main  edifice,  and  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
$250,000.  The  building  contains  Memorial  Chapel ;  the  offices 
and  classrooms  of  the  departments  of  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek,  kindergarten  and  music;  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Art ;  the  biological  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Science ;  and  also  a  large  study  room  and  social  hall  for  the 
students  of  all  departments,  several  additional  classrooms  for 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  a  lunchroom,  and  a  bicycle  store- 
room. From  all  floors  there  are  uninterrupted  views  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Palisades. 
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The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Josiah  Macy  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  is  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  Manual  Training  and  Art.  It  was  erected 
and  equipped  at  a  total  cost  of  $250,000.  Architecturally  this 
building  is  in  harmony  with  the  Main  Building,  with  which  it 
is  connected  on  every  floor.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
the  best  of  modern  appliances  for  manual  training  and  art 
work,  and  contains  four  large  rooms  for  wood-working,  in- 
cluding wood-joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  and  pat- 
tern-making ;  four  for  metal-working — chipping  and  filing,  tin- 
smithing,  molding  and  casting,  forging  and  machine  tool 
work ;  two  for  clay-modeling ;  two  for  constructive  drawing — 
one  mechanical  and  the  other  architectural;  two  for  elemen- 
tary freehand  drawing;  and  two  studios  for  advanced  drawing 
and  painting.  Connected  with  these  are  storerooms  for  tools, 
supplies,  models,  and  finished  work.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  a  lecture-room,  provided  with  a  stereopticon,  and  many 
smaller  rooms,  such  as  offices,  library,  museum,  conference- 
room,  photography-room,  engine-room,  and  stockroom. 

The  rooms  and  corridors  throughout  the  building  are  filled 
with  fine  photographs,  prints,  and  casts,  carefully  arranged  in 
appropriate  departments. 


College  Hall 

The  College  provides  in  College  Hall  dormitory  accommo- 
dations for  a  limited  number  of  women  students,  who  are  un- 
der the  care  and  supervision  of  a  matron  who  directs  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  house. 

College  Hall  is  situated  on  Morningside  Heights,  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  Teachers  College,  on  the  corner  of  Amster- 
dam avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  reception-room  and  general  dining-room, 
and  the  three  floors  above  are  devoted  to  the  bedrooms,  with 
windows  either  east  or  west,  whereby  abundance  of  sun  and  air 
is  assured  to  every  room.  The  bedrooms  are  single,  but  are 
so  arranged  that  two  adjoining  may  be  thrown  together,  and 
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used  as  bedroom  and  sitting-room  if  desired.  The  rooms  are 
completely  furnished  and  all  bed  and  table  linen  is  supplied  by 
the  College.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  life  home-like  and 
pleasant,  and  free  from  all  unnecessary  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  charge  for  board,  room,  and  laundry  work  at  College 
Hall  is  nine  dollars  weekly.  During  vacations  room  rent  will 
be  charged,  and  students  who  remain  at  the  Hall  will  be 
charged  the  full  regular  rate.  These  fees  are  payable  fort- 
nightly, but  it  is  understood  that  any  one  engaging  a  room  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  fee  for  the  half-year. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  as  the  rooms  are  assigned 
according  to  the  date  of  application. 

The  Registrar  will  recommend,  to  such  students  as  can  not 
be  accommodated  at  the  College  Hall,  boarding-houses  near 
by,  where  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
rates. 

College  Hall  will  be  kept  open  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  1898.  Persons  desiring  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
in  the  city,  particularly  those  wishing  to  do  research  work  in 
Columbia  Library,  will  find  at  the  Hall  comfortable  accommo- 
dations at  reasonable  rates.  For  particulars  as  to  summer 
terms,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar. 


The  Bryson  Library 

The  library  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  as  a  me- 
morial of  her  husband.  It  contains  over  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes, comprising  educational  works  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  history  of  education,  etc. 
Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  afford  to  special 
students  of  education  opportunities  for  research  and  advanced 
professional  study,  it  also  contains  a  selected  list  of  general 
works  on  philosophy,  history,  literature,  and  science.  For  the 
use  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  the  student-teachers,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  city,  there  is  also  provided  a  collection  of  books 
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on  history,  literature,  biography,  geography,  travels,  arts,  sci- 
ence, and  technology,  adapted  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school.  The  library  serves  as  reading-room,  and  has 
on  file  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading  periodicals, 
those  bearing  upon  education  being  best  represented,  and  in- 
cluding French,  German,  and  English,  as  well  as  American 
publications.  The  annual  additions  to  the  library  reach  about 
1,000  volumes. 


The  Columbia  University  Library 

Students  and  officers  of  Teachers  College  have  free  access  to 
the  Columbia  Library  between  the  hours  of  8.30  a.m.  and  11 
p.m.  The  library  contains  about  250,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
unbound  pamphlets  and  duplicates.  The  additions  to  the  li- 
brary for  the  past  five  years  have  averaged  over  18,000  volumes 
annually.  The  library  is  well  supplied  in  all  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  various  courses  of  the  University. 

The  reference  library,  of  about  10,000  volumes,  consists  of  a 
carefully  selected  body  of  reference  books  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  all  subjects  in  standard  editions,  representing 
the  leading  authors  in  all  literatures. 

Connected  with  the  stacks  in  which  are  stored  the  books  re- 
lating especially  to  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Education, 
Literature  and  Philology,  the  Sociological  and  Economic  Sci- 
ences, Public  Law,  and  History,  are  eighteen  special  study 
rooms,  open  only  to  authorized  readers.  This  arrangement  is 
intended  to  give  to  advanced  students  and  investigators  in 
these  fields  the  fullest  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  work  by  the 
use  of  a  quiet  room  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  literature 
of  their  subjects. 


STUDENTS   CLUB 


DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES 

Devotional  exercises  are  conducted  in  Memorial  Chapel  every 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

While  Teachers  College  is  a  Christian  institution,  it  is  non- 
sectarian  in  spirit.  It  therefore  welcomes  all  creeds  to  its  class- 
es, and  invites  every  student  to  join  daily  in  a  devotional  exer- 
cise conducted  on  the  broadest  possible  plane  of  aspiration  and 
worship. 


STUDENTS'  CLUB 

This  is  entirely  a  student  movement,  having  as  its  object  the 
organization  and  regulation  of  all  student  interests.  It  is  self- 
governing,  having  a  president,  executive  committee,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  There  are  no  fees  or  dues  of  any  kind,  and  all 
students,  whether  regular  or  special,  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship. 

Business  meetings  are  held  once  a  month,  at  which  matters 
pertaining  to  the  student  body  are  discussed  and  passed  upon. 
The  social  side  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Club,  as  well  as  that  of  keeping  the  students  in  touch  with  the 
important  outside  interests  of  the  day.  To  meet  these  latter 
needs  there  are  many  informal  teas  and  receptions,  at  which 
some  guest  of  honor  is  entertained,  in  order  to  present  some 
phase  of  the  work  with  which  he  is  connected. 

Among  the  interests  thus  presented  have  been  the  social  set- 
tlements, the  Good  Government  Clubs,  and  the  American  Vol- 
unteers. 

From  time  to  time  also  excursions  have  been  arranged,  in- 
cluding visits  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  expeditions  to  the  various  social  settlements  in  the 
city,  and  several  trips  giving  whole  days  in  the  country. 
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Officers 


Officers  of  Administration 13 

Officers  of  Instruction 68 

Lecturers  in  1897-98 12 


Students 

Candidates  for  the  diploma 79 

From  other  departments  of  the  University 9 

From  Barnard  College 23 

Special  Students 65 

Extension  Classes 299 

School  of  Observation  and  Practice 391 

Total 866 
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CALENDAR 

1898 — June  2 — Thursday,  Commencement  Day. 

June  3-4 — Friday  and  Saturday,  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission. 

Sept.  28-29 — Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Examinations 
for  admission. 

Sept.  30 — Oct.  1 — Friday  and  Saturday,  Registration. 

Oct.  3 — Monday,  First  half-year  begins. 

Oct.  8 — Saturday,  Extension  classes  begin. 

Nov.  8 — Tuesday,  Election  Day,  holiday. 

Nov.  23 — Wednesday   night,  Thanksgiving   recess    be- 
gins. 

Nov.  26 — Saturday  night,  Thanksgiving  recess  ends. 

Dec.  22 — Thursday  night,  Christmas  recess  begins. 
1899 — Jan.  3 — Tuesday  night,  Christmas  recess  ends. 

Feb.  6 — Monday,  Midwinter  examinations  begin. 

Feb.  1 1 — Saturday  night,  First  half-year  ends. 

Feb.  12 — Sunday,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Feb.  13 — Monday,  holiday. 

Feb.  14 — Tuesday,  Second  half-year  begins. 

Feb.  22 — Wednesday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

March  27 — Monday  morning,  Easter  recess  begins. 

April  3 — Monday  night,  Easter  recess  ends. 

April  15 — Monday,  Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
fellowships  and  graduate  scholarships. 

May  30 — Tuesday,  Memorial  Day,  holiday. 

June  1 — Wednesday,  Final  examinations  begin. 

June  8 — Thursday,  Commencement  Day. 

June  9-10 — Friday  and  Saturday,  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission. 

Sept.  27-28 — Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Examinations 
for  admission. 

Oct.  2 — Monday,  First  half-year  begins. 
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